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DECORATED FOR CHRISTMAS 


Evergreens are brought into, sanctuary at Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Could This Happen in Your Town? 


One DeEcrEMBER morning in a small city 
two men stood on a downtown corner. 

“Six hours until our train leaves,’ mused 
the tall man. “I wonder what we can do?” 

“Of all places to spend Christmas,” 
grumbled the stout man, holding tight his 
coat collar against the swirling snow. “I 
like to be with my family on Christmas. 
That’s one day I won’t go out of the house.” 

“T don’t agree,” argued the tall man. 
“Fiverybody should go to church on Christ- 
mas. Maybe that’s what we should do now. 
Let’s go back to that church we passed on 
our way from the station.” 

They trudged several blocks through the 
deep snow, pausing briefly at a moving 
picture theater to read the lighted letters: 
“Showing Today—Tur KILiers.” 

At the church an old man was shoveling 
snow. The tall man asked: “Is this church 
open today?” 

The old man shook his head. 
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our Christmas festival last Sunday, an 
candlelight service last night. No se 
today.” 

The two men retraced their steps, 
time stopping to study a menu in a 
taurant window: “Turkey Drvners S 
Att Day. Anp Your Favorite Drinks, 

“Come,” urged the tall man. “It’s 
early to eat dinner. Let’s look for an 
church.” 

At the next corner the tall man as 
policeman: “Can you direct us to a c 
where services will be held?” 

“Let’s see,” wondered the officer, ru 
his chin. “Most churches held their C 
mas services last Sunday, or last 
I don’t think you'll find many chu 
open today.” 

“I suppose the only thing we can do 
eat that turkey dinner and then go te 
that picture, ‘THe Kiuurrs,’” the stout 
decided. Josepu B. Me 
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Peace in Jerusalem 

At 8 a.m. on Dec. 1 the order to cease 
fire was given in Jerusalem. Command- 
ers of Arab and Israeli armies had nego- 
tiated a truce. Perhaps there would be 
quiet across the hills and valleys of 
Judea when Christmas comes. 

Tsraeli officials had given word that 
Christians in the Jewish section of 
Jerusalem would get “all facilities for 
celebrating Christmas in the traditional 
manner.” Christians especially wanted 
safety in making their pilgrimage to 
Bethlehem. 

They would probably walk, as no 
means of transportation were available. 
They would have to cross the line from 
Jewish to Arab territory, midway on 
the five-mile trip to Bethlehem. 

Anglican bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. 
Weston Stewart, visited the Israeli min- 
ister of religion, Rabbi Judah Leib Fish- 
man, in Tel Aviv this month. It was 
the first official conversation between 
Anglican and Jewish leaders since the 
state of Israel came into existence. 


Appeal to UN 

There was a matter that Lutherans 
didn’t want overlooked in any final 
settlement of the Palestine problem. 
Church-owned and mission-owned 
properties, seized by Arabs or Jews, 
should be returned to their owners. 
This month the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration appealed to the United Nations 
to get this provision recognized. 

Lutherans had prewar ownership of 
some of the most valuable mission 
properties in Palestine, including exten- 
sive buildings of the Syrian Orphanage 
where 450 orphans and blind persons 
were cared for. There is a smaller or- 
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phanage at Nazareth, plus a wheat farm 


and orange grove which supplied pro- 


visions for the institutions of mercy. 


Most of the property had been seized 


by Jewish forces. 


A special agency should be set up by ' 
the United Nations to deal with claims — 


resulting from violation of property 
rights, Lutherans said this month. A 
memorandum went to Trygve Lie, UN 


secretary general. It was prepared by ‘ 
Bishop Anders Nygren and Dr. S. C. 


Michelfelder of the Lutheran World 
Federation, and by Drs. Edwin H. Moll 
and O. Frederick Nolde. 


Jews hold properties 
Jews are still in possession of the 
German Deaconess Hospital, the only 


Protestant general charity hospital in ~ 
Jerusalem, and also of the Talitha Kumi — 


Girls’ School in Jerusalem. These in- 


stitutions had first been taken by the — 


British, who gave them to the Jews 
before leaving Palestine. 

The Augusta Victoria Hospice on the 
Mt. of Olives, abandoned by the British 
in April, was used for several months 
by the Arab Legion. It has been re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 

Recently Lutherans of America have 
secured woolen cloth for men’s suits 
and leather for children’s shoes, now 
being made up by unemployed tailors 
and shoemakers in Jerusalem. The 
wearing apparel will be distributed 
among needy people. 

Lutheran relief projects in Palestine 
are now in charge of Hagop Melikian. 
A hundred bales of clothing from Lu- 
therans in America were recently dis- 
tributed in Palestine, Lebanon, Syria. 
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JAPANESE CHRISTMAS 
Gifts from Americans are presented to children in Japanese Sunday school 


Better Christmas cards 

There aren’t so many penguins or 
cozy little houses surrounded by snow- 
laden picket fences on this year’s 
Christmas cards. In 1948, for some rea- 
son, more people were sending cards 
picturing assorted angels hovering 
around the Manger. 

Churchgoers plodding through the 
snow, bells ringing in church towers, 
or joyful children’s choirs were favorite 
subjects this year. Bible verses were 
printed on millions of cards. 

Publishers of Christmas cards had 
stepped up their use of religious themes 
because of growing demand. This year, 
reported the National Association of 
Greeting Card Publishers, 150 million 
cards “with reverent themes” would be 
circulated in the U:S. 


| 
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Christmas is on Dec. 25 

“The downtown merchants can have 
their Santa Claus parade the day after 
Thanksgiving if they wish, but not the 
church,” wrote the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
D. Dagwell, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Oregon. “I believe in celebrating 
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Christmas at the end of the Advent 
season, beginning at twilight on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“T don’t want Christmas decorations 
in my church until Christmas,” he told 
Episcopalians of his diocese. “I wish I 
could hear the first strains of Christmas 
music in the church and not on a radio 
commercial.” 

One point the bishop didn’t emphasize 
was how many people might not be in 
church to hear the Christmas gospel. 
Radio and television in 1948 were get- 
ting into homes from which no one ever 
goes to church. This year “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told’—radio program at 
6.30 each Sunday evening (EST)—was 
bringing on Dec. 19 a skillful dramatiza- 
tion of the story of angels appearing to 
the shepherds, and on Dec. 26 a story 
of the three wise men. 

The Christmas story, with appro- 
priate sound effects, might reach more 
American ears this year by the courtesy 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany than by the preaching in all the 
churches. 


GRAVE OF THE Rev. Henry ScHwAaNNn 
... Christmas tree pioneer 


First tree 

Topnotch scholars hadn’t yet worked 
very hard on the question of the first 
American Christmas tree. 

Some said the first in the U.S. had 
been in the home of a German physi- 
cian, Constantin Hering, in Philadelphia 
in 1834. Others said a tree had been 
decorated for Christmas in a home in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1832. The Rev. 
George Lochmann seems to have set up 
trees in Harrisburg, Pa., before 1826. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was clinging to 1851 
as the date when the first tree had been 
placed in a church at Christmastime, by 
the Rev. Henry C. Schwann in Zion 
Lutheran Church. In honor of Pioneer 
Schwann, his grave at the Lake View 
cemetery was marked at Christmastime 
with a beautifully decorated tree. 


Hungarians agree 
There would probably be room in 
Hungarian jails for all the leaders of 
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the Lutheran church if all of them re- 
fused to si@n a pact with the govern- 
ment. This month a majority of the 
leaders decided to stay out of jail. 

An agreement similar to those signec 
by the Reformed and Unitariar 
churches (and this month signed alsc 
by Jewish leaders) was approved at < 
Lutheran synod session in Budapest. 

The church surrenders all but a few 
of its schools. Julius Ortutay, govern- 
ment spokesman, said that teachers ir 
the schools formerly conducted by thé 
church will be permitted to teach ir 
‘Sunday schools and: Bible classes in the 
congregations. The state will continue 
to provide funds collected througt 
taxation for church support. 

The Rev. Louis Veto, a pastor ir 
Dioszyor, was elected bishop of the 
Eastern District of the Lutheran Churck 
of Hungary. He succeeds Bishop Zoltar 
Turoczy who has transferred to the 
Tibiscan District. 


Forced in line in Romania 

This month the Greek Catholic 
Church of Romania disappeared. Its 
property was taken by the state. Its 
membership of 1,300,000 has been 
moved into the Orthodox Church of 
Romania. 

The Catholic Church of Romania 
(Uniate) was organized separately from 
the Roman Catholic Church, but had 
acknowledged the authority of the Pope 
since 1697. Bishops and other clergy 
of the church who protested against 
being transferred into the Orthodox 
Church are now in prison, reports Alex- 
ander Cretsianu. 

Lutherans last month were feeling the 
effects of new church laws in Romania. 
There have been two Lutheran 
churches, one of German origin with a 
bishop in Sibiu (Hermannstadt), and 
the other of Hungarian origin with a 
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ishop at Arad. The Hungarian Luther- 
ns are in Transylvania, formerly a part 
£ Hungary. 

The new law provides that only 
thurches having more than 750,000 
members may have more than one 
dishop. Lutherans total about 250,000. 
he churches may be obliged to unite 
ander one bishop. 

Only one theological seminary will 
oe permitted in Romania for all Prot- 
2stants. Last month Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and Unitarian churches had 
agreed to establish the seminary at 
Cluj in Transylvania. Students will at- 
tend their own church college four 
years, with an additional two years at 
this seminary. Women will be per- 
mitted to enroll and to be ordained as 
ninisters. 

Under the new law, all pastors are 
fficers of the state, and all church prop- 
arty is owned by the state. No church 
axes will be collected by the govern- 
ment. Clerical control of church policy 
s forbidden. 


-utherans will receive orphans 

Homes for 250 orphan refugee chil- 
ren of Europe will be found by the 
National Lutheran Council. The chil- 
lren are from 6 to 12 years old, and are 
rom the Baltic states. Some are sick 
r otherwise handicapped. 

Lutheran child welfare agencies 
hroughout the United States will un- 
ertake the care of the children. Fam- 
lies may be found who will provide 
ermanent homes for some children. 
thers may remain in institutions. 

The Lutheran offer to “take the 
andicapped with the fit, without dis- 
rimination” is “one of the most gen- 
rous offers to sponsor orphans that the 
iternational Refugee Organization has 
sceived,” says the IRO director-gen- 
ral, William Hallam Tuck. 
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More new churches 

Methodists in the United States must 
build a new church every day for the 
next four years to fulfill their present 
church-extension plans, says Dr. Earl 
R. Brown. 

“When millions of citizens changed 
residence within the past decade, they 
forced upon the nation’s churches the 
greatest responsibility they have faced 
in this century,” he stated. Dr. Brown 
is executive secretary of the Methodist 
board of missions. 

Southern Baptists organized 168 new 
congregations during 1948, it was re- 
ported at their home mission board 
meeting in Atlanta this month. Appro- 
priations of $1,370,000 and a trust fund 
of $1,500,000 will be used in 1949 for 
constructing mission churches. 

Roman Catholics spent $2,000,000 for 
home missions in the U.S. in the past 
year, they reported at a meeting of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society in 
Chicago last month. Presbyterians 
(U.S.A.) approved a $5,340,000 home 
mission budget for 1949 at a recent 
meeting of their board of national mis- 
sions. The church is maintaining 4,100 
missionary projects in the U.S., Alaska, 
and the West Indies. 


Rights for Negroes 

Black-skinned children ought to have 
schools just as good as those for white 
children. And there ought to be “pro- 
vision for the Negro to participate ner- 
mally in the practice of his citizenship.” 

Those statements were made this 
month in Mississippi by four white 
Protestant ministers, the chancellor of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Missis- 
sippi, and several Negro educators. 
Chairman of the group is the Rev. H. 
Brent Schaeffer, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church in Jackson. 

The group asked Gov. Fielding L. 
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Wright of Mississippi to appoint a com- 
mission to study Negro educational 
problems and recommend a program to 
“bring up the colored education section 
of the public school system to a par 
with that for the white section.” They 
ask for another commission which 
would “seek to formulate a program 
of relationships in the civic body which 
will strive to meet the requirements 
necessary for our day and foster good 
will and mutual confidence.” 


Catholics censor 

No more of the 1949 Esquire calendar 
will be sold in the province of Quebec. 
The Sacred Heart League of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church secured a ban on 
the calendar “to avoid moral harm to 
thousands of prospective teen-age buy- 
ers.” The Benjamin News Company 
which was distributing the calendars 
called the ban an “unpleasant interfer- 
ence with our business.” 

A tougher ban was clamped down last 
month by the Vatican. The complete 
works of Jean-Paul Sartre were put 
on the Index. That means that no right- 
minded Roman Catholic will read any 
of them. 

Sartre—the French existentialist 
whom most people don’t even pretend 
to understand—is the first popular au- 
thor to fall under the ban since D’An- 
nunzio in 1911. 


Néw creed 

Two men this month didn’t agree on 
a merger of American churches. One 
was Dr. E. Stanley Jones, author of the 
“Federal Union Now” plan for Prot- 
estant unity. The other was Dr. Walter 
F. Maier, Missouri Synod Lutheran. 
They reached their disagreement on 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
radio forum program. 

Dr. Jones said he has “a sound and 


feasible” plan for bringing the churches 
into one big house and allowing each to 
have a separate room of its own. Each 
Protestant church would be a self- 

governing “branch” in a “Church of 
Christ in America.” H 

Dr. Maier said the churches couldn’ 
get together until they reach agreement. 
on doctrine. He suggested that rep- 
resentatives of all churches should meet: 
to tell each other what they believe. 
A statement of faith, covering all essen-" 
tial teachings of Scripture, would be 
produced. : 
The statement might then be “ac- 

knowledged by individual churches and 

all denominations as their creed, just. 
as the Apostles’ Creed became the state-_ 
ment of faith for the early believers,” 
proposed Dr. Maier. q 


America in 1948 

{A Washington, D. C., clergyman_ 
was fined $25 this month for failing to— 
report a marriage ceremony within the 
10-day time limit. Seven other pastors” 
were brought into court on a complaint — 
of the Marriage License Bureau that 
their reports were late in arriving. 

They were not prosecuted. Perhaps — 
their reports had been delayed in the 
mails, it was suggested. Among the 
seven was the Rev. Edward H. Pruden, 
pastor of the Baptist church which 
President Truman attends. 

| A Pasadena clergyman was brought 
into court this month on charge of driv- 
ing his car 70 miles an hour. He was 
fined $50. The clergyman thought that 
proper consideration hadn’t been given 
to his ministerial rank, according to an 
Associated Press report. 

“An automobile driven 70 miles an 
hour is just as dangerous in the hands | 
of a minister as any other man,” ex- 
plained the judge. “You’re being sac- 
rilegious,” the minister replied. 
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Concessions to colonies 

HoLLAND HAS amended its constitu- 
tion in an attempt to solve a serious 
postwar problem. Dutch colonies were 
no longer willing to continue in a state 
of non-representative subservience to 
governors sent from Holland, and they 
made their opposition stick by means 
) of revolutions varyingly successful. The 
present amendment includes “legaliz- 
ing the equal partnership between the 
Netherlands and the components of the 
Empire, and allowing the municipal 
government to declare a state of siege 
in an emergency.” 

Part of this privilege is due to the 
need of quick action because of sudden 
and concerted communistic violence 
precipitated in the remoter govern- 
ments of the former colonies. At the 
same time it implies an equality of 
citizenship in the empire, a system of 
dual citizenship which is becoming very 
popular as a means of stabilizing the 
newly formed states and holding them 
within the empire. 

France has adopted this procedure in 
its Far East colonies, and India is claim- 
ing the right to dual citizenship as a 
condition of remaining in the old Brit- 
ish empire, which is now the new Com- 
monwealth of independent nations. 


Turkey is rich 

A SURVEY By an American economic 
mission is pointing the way to a re- 
habilitation of Turkey’s internal econ- 
omy. If a proper network of wagon 
roads and railways is established, sup- 
plemented by modern agricultural ma- 
chinery and methods, Turkey’s fertile 
eastern provinces could feed 50 million 
hungry people in surrounding lands, 
develop a sturdy national prosperity. 
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Turkey’s rich coal center on the Black 
Sea is unproductive because its methods 
of operation are still those of 200 years 
ago. If the mines were modernized at 
Zonguldah they could supply all of 
Turkey’s needs and furnish a two mil- 
lion ton surplus yearly for export. A 
recent discovery of oil on Turkish ter- 
ritory, opposite the rich Mosul oil- - 
fields of Iraq, would go far toward sup- 
plying Turkey’s need of power for in- 
dustry, light, and heat. 

For this purpose American capital is 
being courted. Heretofore Turkey’s 
practice was to swallow all profits of 
foreign enterprise within her borders 
by a series of confiscatory taxes. A 
promise has been given that this process 
will be changed, so that profits may be 
realized and transferred abroad in pro- 
portion to the amount invested. 

At present two American construc- 
tion companies are busy erecting large 
hotels. Like other European countries 
Turkey is wishfully expectant of a 
golden horde of American tourists. 
Already many types of American goods 
are being offered to the Turkish public 
by agencies established on the spot. 


Egyptians want friends 

EGYPTIAN POLITICAL leaders are anx- 
ious to “abandon the policy of antag- 
onism and troublesomeness that seems 
to be Egypt’s motto these days.” That 
policy, begun by opposition to the pres- 
ence of British troops in Egypt and the 
Sudan, was further aggravated by 
Egypt’s, ambitious part in the Arab 
League. Feeling the insecurity of her 
present position, four prominent lead- 
ers are urging a strong alliance with the 
Western powers, particularly for 
Egypt’s security. 


“If Tyrkey has concluded with Brit- 
ain and the U.S. agreements that may 
be described as making her the first 
line of defense against Communist in- 
vasion,” says Hafez Ramadan Pasha in 
the journal, Akbar el Yom, “then Egypt 
is in a position to form the second line 
of defense.” This is a direct reversal 
of conviction on the part of Hafez. As 
chief of the Nationalist party in Egypt, 
-he has heretofore maintained that Egypt 
should not negotiate with the British. 


More wheat 

FRANCE HAS enlisted the help of a 
man from Montana, Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, to increase wheat production in 
her North African possessions. Mr. 
Campbell is a world authority on large- 
scale wheat production by the use of 
modern American methods of moisture 
conservation, erosion control, and sum- 
mer tillage. 

He is not a stranger to the region he 
is asked to improve, having—as a brig- 
adier-general of the U.S. Air Force 
during the war—been stationed in that 
territory. While there he prepared for 
the U.S. government a report on wheat 
production in the region in which he 
asserted that North Africa could pro- 
duce a surplus for Europe within three 
years after adopting American wheat- 
growing methods. 


Spanish democracy 

THE woRLD has little real interest in 
Spain’s recent municipal elections for 
obvious reasons. The cards were 
stacked before the game began. 

1) Rules governing the election were 
strictly and restrictively drawn by 
Franco. 2) At the first election (Nov. 
21) “heads of families,” about 6 million, 
elected the first third of the member- 
ship of the town and city councils. 3) 
Government-controlled syndicates of 
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employers and employees named the 
next third (Nov. 28). 
4) When these two elected groups 


met on Dec. 5, they were under orders ~ 
to choose the remaining third of of- — 


ficials from lists of candidates selected 
by the regime’s provincial governors. 
The result was certain before a single 
vote was cast. 


Swiss trade 

BUSINESS AS USUAL moves steadily 
onward in spite of threatened strife, un- 
balanced currencies and national sus- 
picions and hostilities. 

Switzerland, busy in all directions, 
has signed a protocol with Argentina 
to grant her special facilities with the 
Swiss National Bank if there is no dis- 
crimination against Swiss goods enter- 
ing Argentina. A partial barter ar- 
rangement has been made with Egypt, 
by which cotton will be exchanged for 
Swiss electrical equipment for Egypt’s 
Aswan Dam, the balance expected to be 
due Egypt being paid in Swiss francs. 

A system of trade gives Switzerland 
a favored position of commodity ex- 
change with Belgium and Luxembourg; 
a similar agreement has been made be- 
tween Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechs also have been busy with 
similar arrangements with Holland and 
Argentina. Business may provide more 
inducement for peace than diplomacy. 


Here and there 

YuGOsLAvIA wants no students who 
think for themselves in any way op- 
posed to the state’s opinions. It has 
therefore recently expelled 233 stu- 
dents from the University at Belgrade 
because of their “bourgeois” origin and 
attitude of mind. ... FRANcE has agreed 
in a formal pact to an exchange of 
Turkish tobacco for needed French 
goods, —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE IMMIGRATION SERVICE and the 
state Department are faced with a per- 
ilexing problem due to the arrival of 
everal boatloads of Baltic refugees 
ithout visas during the past three 
vears. Setting out from Sweden in open 
doats, they made the dangerous journey 
30 the United States in search of free- 
jom from Russian pressure. 

The first boatload that landed in De- 
zember 1945 captured the imagination 
of the American public. Their hardi- 
hood and pioneering spirit were rem- 
iniscent of our own forefathers who 
came to the New World in search of 
political and religious freedom. Pres- 
ident Truman intervened in their be- 
half, and they were permitted to re- 
main. 

The arrival of several other groups 
during the past three years, and the 
report that more boatloads are prepar- 
ing to leave Sweden, have made the 
problem increasingly acute. Early this 
year, the Division of Welfare of the 
National Lutheran Council kept one 
group from being deported by arranging 
for their entry into Canada. Last month, 
the Immigration Service asked the 
State Department to negotiate with 
Sweden for the return of 84 Estonians 
who arrived in two boats this summer. 


Dilemma 

THE GOVERNMENT is keenly aware of 
the problems involved. Sweden has 
opened her doors to some 30,000 Esto- 
nians since the war, and is under pres- 
sure from Russia to repatriate them. 
Canada has received several boatloads 
and has welcomed them as “new cit- 
izens.” It is embarrassing to the U.S. 
to request Sweden to take them back 
or to ask Canada to receive them. 
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BALTIC REFUGEES 


On the other hand, their admission 
into the United States under the small 
Estonian quota (112 a year) would 
mean the exclusion of others who have 
applied for entry and have been wait- 
ing their turn. Some of those who re- 
mained by Presidential intervention 
over two years ago, are just now being 
given 1948 quota numbers, which means 
that they are keeping out others who 
could have come in. 

Under the new DP law, 50 per cent of 
the Baltic quotas for years to come will 
be assigned to those who are admitted 
as displaced persons in the next two 
years. Only 56 Estonians who are not 
DPs may enter under the 1949 quota. 


Solution 

Two CoNnGRESSMEN, Celler of New 
York and McCormack of Massachusetts, 
have announced their intention of in- 
troducing private bills instructing the 
Immigration Service to admit this 
latest group of 84 Estonians. While this 
will meet their immediate need, it will 
intensify the general problem, unless 
the bills specify that their admission 
shall be outside the regular quota. 

What is needed is a revision of our 
outdated quota system. The quotas 
were fixed by Congressional action in 
1924, and were determined on the basis 
of the number of people of various na- 
tional origins then living in the USS. 
World upheaval has brought changed 
conditions. Some large quotas are only 
partly used, and many quotas are pain- 
fully inadequate. The most realistic 
solution of many of our immigration 
problems would be a thorough recon- 
sideration by Congress of our whole 
quota structure. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Isn’t There Any Room? 


By KARL RAUDSEPP 


A mother and a little child were homeless in Bethlehem 1900 


years ago. Maybe, in the name of the Christ child, a home 


might be found for the little boy in this story 


“STAND BACK, stand back . . .” the 
driver tries to scatter the children who 
are crowding around the Lutheran 
World Federation car and trailer. We 
are bringing a load of food packages 
for needy families. We have stopped 
in the courtyard of a DP camp. And 
the children gather to touch the jeep 
with their little fingers. 

Some of the children jump in the car 
and pretend to be driving. No one asks 
for a package. But each wants to help 
us do something. A couple of the young- 
sters run to call a family we ask about. 
As we lift out some packages, at least 
20 small hands are stretched out to help. 

Meanwhile one of the children, maybe 
the youngest boy in that group, has 
boldly taken the seat at the steering- 
wheel and no one can budge him. When 
a girl tries to carry him away he cries 
loudly and clings with both hands to the 
steering-wheel. 

“Let me drive! 
shouts loudly. 

“But where will you drive, child?” I 
ask him gently. 

“To my father,” comes the quick an- 
swer. 

“But where is your father now?” 

“Far off. I am always waiting for 
him, but he does not come,” he an- 
swered, sighing. 

“And now you will drive and pick 
him up? Is that it?” 


Let me drive!” he 
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“Of course. I wanted mama to do} 
that, but she just answers, ‘Don’t bother 
me!’ She is always busy, so I am going 


myself,” explains the youngster. 


In sILENcE I turn my face. I know too 
well what happened to the father and 
why this boy’s mother does not go and 
join her husband. Leho was only two 
years old when invaders killed his: 
father in Estonia. The mother was com=- 
pelled to leave her home and was evac- 
uated to Germany. | 

At a labor camp, in a dirty barrack-— 
room among a flock of people little Leho 
lived. No space for him to play, to 
study, to see love and normal life. Only 
at night, after returning from daily 
work, his mother took him on her knee 
and told him that some day their father 
will come back to get them and take 
them back home. She strengthened her 
faint heart by prayer and reading the 
Bible. Through tears she described to 
her little son their nice home in their | 
own country. 

It was always hard for her to tear at | 
the old wounds, but the boy would ask — 
more and more about their home where 
father lives. . . .Once more that sad life 
story passes through my thoughts. Once 
more I feel how urgently we should 
help those who are victims of the war. 

Leho’s mother does not shout, does 
not complain, does not mourn. She only 
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cries to raise her son as well and as 
2arefully as she can in a camp. And the 
ooy—he will only drive to his father. 

For a few moments my tasks are for- 
gotten. Thoughts of sympathy occupy 
my mind. Finally I shake my head and 
continue my business at the car. Turn- 
ing, I meet Leho’s mother. 

“Welcome, Pastor. Come in and let 
us talk a bit,” she says quietly. 

“Sorry. I cannot come, for Leho will 
drive my car away,” I answer, laugh- 
ing. 


A PIECE OF CHOCOLATE helps Leho for- 
get the car and we talk with his mother. 
She is eager to be resettled in an Eng- 
‘lish-speaking country. She wants to 
‘work hard and raise her son by the 
labor of her own hands. 

“IT am strong enough for any kind 
of work, but I do not have any rel- 
atives or friends who can help me. May 
I hope—dare I hope that Christian peo- 
ple in America will help me?” she asks 
* me frankly. 

“I hope there is a family who will 
stretch out their hands for you and for 
your Leho.” More I cannot say. 

Am I wrong? Did I make a false 
promise? 


As I pepartep, Leho came running. 
“Wait, wait a bit,” he shouts loudly. 
“What? Again?” the driver mur- 


murs. But we stop. 

The boy has packed a small package 
while his mother talks to me. Now he 
holds it out. “This is for my father. 
You are delivering some packages. Take 
it along and send it to him. Will you do 
that?” 

“Yes, my boy. I will do that,’ I say 
solemnly. 

“You're sure?” he questions eagerly. 

“IT will try. But what have you 
packed?” I stammer. 

“My last Christmas candle. We had 
only one and we saved half of it for my 
father,” he answers straightway. 

“Nothing else?” I ask. 

“O, yes, a picture postcard so he can 
write to me and a piece of bread. May- 
be he is hungry,” he answered slowly, 
as if ashamed. 

“Leho, I will try!” Something in my 
heart tears. The driver steps on the gas 
and I wave to Leho. 

Can you tell me how I can fulfill the 
deep and holy desire of this brave boy? 
To whom I can forward this sacred 
package? Who will take care of him 
on this earth? 

Can you sleep in peace when such 
brave boys do not know where to find 
rest? Is there no place where such a 
family can find a home, work, and a 
new life, even though Leho will not find 
his father there? 
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A fashionable apartment was entered by a thief, and some valuable 
jewelry taken. The residents were away. No clue was found until 
after a lengthy investigation, when one of the detectives noticed an 
alabaster bust of Hofmann’s Christ turned in a peculiar way, facing 


the wall. It yielded the one fingerprint that apprehended the criminal. 
The robber later explained that he just could not steal with the eyes 
of the Christ looking on him; he had to turn the statue around before 


he could complete his burglary. 


J. Richard Sneed, in How ro Live ErrectTivety. (Revell) 
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GOING AWAY 


Pastor Paul Valentiner presents farewell gift of Cudahy congregation to Dale and Marie Burnside 


NOW WE CAN GIVE FULL TIME 


“NOw WE CAN GIVE all our time to the 
work of the Lord,” Marie Burnside told 
her pastor. She and her husband, Dale, 
were moving their family of five to 


Rocky Boy, Montana. There they are 


to assist in the United Lutheran Mis- 
sion to the American Indians. 

It is more than a thousand miles to 
Rocky Boy from Cudahy, in the sub- 
urbs of Milwaukee. The comforts of a 
modern home in Cudahy will be lacking 
on the plains of Montana. 

“Sure it will be hard,” said Dale. 
“We will live in a four-room cottage and 
be without a good many conveniences. 
The girl will have to travel 14 miles to 
school every day. But the church has 
asked us to go, we are happy about it.” 


DALE, A MECHANIC by trade, gave up 
his well-paying position in Milwaukee 
and will use his talents to keep things 
in repair around the Indian mission. He 
will drive the school bus, as well as 
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keep it operating, do minor construc-. 
tion work, take charge of all mechanical 
maintenance, and conduct handicraft 
classes for the Indian boys. 

Keeping house, taking care of three- 
year-old Alice, and getting two teen- 
age daughters off to school will be only. 
the beginning of each day’s task for 
Marie. A former schoolteacher, she will! 
assist Mrs. George Overdier, wife of the 
Rocky Boy missionary, in working with) 
the Indian girls. 


THE TWO OLDER GIRLS have musical 
ability and will find their place in play- 
ing and singing for the services and pro- 
grams of the mission. 

Of course the family will be missed in) | 
the Cudahy congregation. A family 
active in every phase of the church’s 
work is not easily replaced. But the 
congregation bid them a joyful farewell! 
because they are going into a real 
Christian life-service. 
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And there were . 


A MysTERY which Christians have 
tried to explain is the Incarnation. How 


did God become man in Jesus? How can 
‘the Father also be at the same time 


the Son and the Holy Spirit?” “Christ- 
ology”—the study of the nature of 
Christ—seeks to answer these ques- 
tions. 

Of course any solution of the most 
puzzling mysteries of faith will always 
be beyond our reach. If man could ade- 
quately explain the infinite, he himself 
would have to be infinite. We shouldn’t 
consider ourselves unworthy Christians 
if we can’t solve every mystery of faith. 
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. shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them... and they were sore afraid. 


Let’s Think About Christ 
By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


Melanchthon warned, “To know Christ 
is not to speculate about the mode of 
his Incarnation, but to know his saving 
benefits.” 

However, we must “be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that 
asketh” us a reason for the hope that 
is in us. A theological statement about 
Christ is needed in every generation, 
even though it be only an emphasis 
upon what has already been stated, if 
faith is to be kept alive. We must have 
some idea about God before we can 
know what it is that we’re supposed to 
worship and serve. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE ABOUT Jesus comes 
from the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment writers, who all agree that their 
Lord lived a human life on earth. With- 
in the bounds set by the forces of nature 
and by human society, the Master ate 
and slept, wept and rejoiced, worked 
and prayed, suffered and died. 

Neither was Jesus the mere appear- 
ance of a man, an archangel playing a 
role on the stage of earth. When he was 
tempted, the struggle was real, not a 
theatrical performance for man’s in- 
struction. His sufferings and death were 
no pretense. To suppose that Jesus 
merely went through the motions of 
being human is to believe that God is 
guilty of a fraud. 

Touched with our weaknesses, 
tempted in all points like us, the Naz- 
arene was a person of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. He bore the bur- 
dens of men in his heart, their many 
sins and transgressions. But he himself 
was without sin. 

And this is one of the reasons why 
the New Testament writers agree that 
in the human life of Jesus men met the 
living God. 


WITHIN THE BOUNDS of a human life, 
Christ lived a life superior to human 
limitations. His life was an expression 
of the life of God. He proclaimed the 
law of Moses, but he also emphasized 
his own personal sovereignty, in the 
words “But I say unto you.” 

He claimed the power to forgive sin, 
and nobody successfully challenged his 
right to pardon men. He bowed to the 
laws of the Roman state, but claimed 
a place beyond those laws, when he 
spoke of his kingdom, which is not of 
this world. He had power over the 
forces of nature, stilling the storm and 
healing the sick, and yet he himself 
suffered hunger and willingly went to 
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his own death. 

Jesus claimed a unique oneness with 
God, a unique mastery over the forces: 
of evil, a unique moral authority over 
men, and a unique ministry of salva- 
tion. To the skeptic who would dispute 
Christ’s divinity by insisting that any- 
body can make similar claims, the reply 
must be, “Yes, but Jesus persuaded! 
others to believe him.” 

Those who gave us the New Testa- 
ment believed that Christ is “the bright- 
ness of God’s glory and the express im- 
age of his person.” This they were able 
to say not because flesh and blood had 
revealed it but because the Father in 
heaven had disclosed it. 


Topay Gop sTILL convinces those who” 
read the New Testament and who listen. 
to the preaching of the Gospel, that 
Jesus was the life of the Eternal on 
earth. Nowhere can we find another 
life that compares with Christ’s. His 
sinlessness, his perfection, his love, his” 
victories over evil cannot be found in 
any other individual. Truly he is “God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God.” 

When we say that Jesus is the Son of 
God, we express the conviction of the 
Christian church. The worship of the 
church, the hymns we sing, and the 
preaching of the Word point to Christ 
as the object of faith rather than the 
example of faith. Christ isn’t just a man 
to be imitated; he’s the one to be wor- 
shiped and adored. 

Doctrines of the Incarnation and of 
the Trinity are results of the church’s” 
attempt to safeguard the conviction that — 
Christ is divine. They are expressions 
of experience, faith, and conviction. | 

One of the tasks of the early church 
was to explain how God could be at the © 
same time the Son and the Spirit. Chris- _ 
tianity arose out of the background of | 
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tne Hebrew faith, which strictly insisted 
“Jn the fact that there is one God. “Hear, 
) Israel: The Lord our God is one 
ord.” But when Jesus had appeared 
earth, men began to say: “God was 
a Christ.” “The Word became flesh.” 
ind the faithful worshiped Christ. 
i en, later, Christians began to speak 
new of the Spirit of God, in which the 
ebrews had always believed, but 
hich was experienced as never before 
m the day of Pentecost and thereafter. 


THESE THREE WAYS of knowing God 
ere in biblical days a matter of expe- 
jhience rather than theory. The tran- 
cendent God of Israel had revealed 
self in Christ and also in the sanc- 
\:ifying activity of the Spirit. The Bible 
speaks of one God only, but it speaks of 
joim in three ways. 

The Christian church during the early 
centuries had to make the best of this 
xperience and try to explain it. At 
st the main problem was to discuss 
he relation of the Father to the Son, 
but later the Spirit had to be considered 
too. The problem was to know how the 
Son and the Spirit are distinct from the 
Father, and from each other, without 
destroying the unity of God. 

The result was the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

This dogma declares that there’s but 
‘one God, and he is Father, Son and 
‘Spirit. Theology states it this way: 1. 
There is but one God. 2. There are three 
who are declared to be God. 3. The 
distinction between the three is not one 
of manifestation only, but is real and 
personal. Father, Son, and Spirit have 
the same undivided divine essence. Each 
of the three persons exists in the essence 
of the two others. 

The Augsburg Confession states: 
“There is one divine essence which is 
called and is God ... and yet there are 
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three persons of the same essence and 
power, who also are co-eternal, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

J. S. Whale wrote that “in the one 
God whom we worship, there are three 
divine organs of God-consciousness, but 
one center of divine self-consciousness. 
That is, as seen and thought, God is 
three; as seeing and thinking, he is one.” 

God is always one. Any activity of 
the Son is also the work of the Father. 
Any work of the Father is at the same 
time the work of the Son. Any work 
of the Spirit is also the work of the 
Father and the Son. Yet the character 
of the work each performs is distinct. 
We speak of God as Creator and Pre- 
server, of Christ as Teacher and Re- 


.deemer, of Spirit as Comforter and 


Sanctifier. 


PUZZLING AS THE doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is, we should never forget that it’s 
the only answer the church could give 
to explain the experience of early 
Christians, and our own experience as 
well. In the past men knew God as one; 
so do we. They knew that God was in 
Christ; so do we. They were willing 
to die as martyrs for their conviction, 
as the Spirit supported their faith. We 
have heard of martyrs in our own day, 
in Germany and elsewhere, who had a 
vital experience of God through Christ 
and the Spirit. The church on earth is 
testimony to the presence of the Spirit 
among men who believe in Christ. 

When faith is dynamic, the gates of 
hell can never prevail against the 
church. Doctrines of the Incarnation 
and of the Trinity are the answers we 
give to those who ask a reason for the 
hope that is in us. We must constantly 
reaffirm the conviction that in Christ 
God gave his whole life and saving 
grace, and nothing less. This is the es- 
sence of the Gospel. 
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MAKING OUR BEST CHRISTMAS BETTER 
By RAYMOND T. STAMM 


EacH CuristTMAS brings us three days 
in one, CHRISTMAS Past, CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT, and CHRISTMAS FUTURE. 

Christmas Past comes laden with 
memories of things that are true and 
honorable, just and pure, lovely and of 
good report. We think first of God’s gift 
of his Son to make men his sons, and 
then of all the good gifts produced by 
the Spirit of Christ and transmitted to 
us through faithful Christians, ever 
since that first Christmas Day. 

Especially do we give thanks for par- 
ents and loved ones, and for pastors and 
teachers and friends, whose lives God 
has woven into ours on the loom of time. 

Christmas Present is the heir of each 
Christmas Past, and therefore a maker 
of every Christmas Future. As a link 
between two eternities, it invites us to 
celebrate with words and deeds which 
will manifest the presence now of the 
Christ who was born so long ago. Its 
24 brief bright hours in the dark of 
winter are waiting for us to fill them 
with such good things that a year from 
now we can look back and say: “Christ- 
mas 1948 was my best one.” 

The only gift that can make it so is a 
basket of the fruit of the Spirit, full of 
“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control.” 


Txuus Christmas Future will be in the 
making throughout every one of the 
365 days of the coming year. Some who 
are with us today will be observing it 
more perfectly in another of our Fath- 
ers “many mansions.” Others in our 
company of disciples will not yet have 
completed their allotted share in help- 
ing our Saviour to set right man’s 


“unknown evolving future. 


vicious, uncivilized housekeateee in this 
earthly mansion. 

But whether here or there, the tru 
will be that “now are we children 
God,” and that more and more “we shal! 
be like him; for we shall see him as he 
is.” The living proof of this promise iv 
our present likeness to him, projectec 
by faith across the borderline into the 


As we speed this arrow of faith 
straight to the Father’s throne, Christ-. 
mas Future becomes a magnet to attrac# 
all that is loveliest in past and preseae 
and to inspire us with the love of Chri 
that stirs us to do our share of God's 
unfinished work of creation. 3 


THE GOLDEN CHORD that binds all ow» 
Christmas days together is woven o 
three strands, faith, hope and love 
These three, unbreakable forever, make 
the strings for the Christmas harp. Hope 
is the future tense and polestar of faith. 
and faith is utter trust in God through) 
Christ. Faith becomes the determiner 0» 
our present choice and action. 

But the root of faith and hope is God’ 
love that never fails, but in the end wil) 
have its way with men, creating in them) 
that pure love of himself which is the 
wellspring of their love for each other 
Eternity is all too short to learn to play’ 
the Christmas harp. But with it, ami 
all the discords of God’s unruly family 
the Christian may join the multitude o° 
the heavenly host, praising God, anc! 
saying, “Glory to God in the highest: 
and on earth peace, good will toware 
men.’ 

Translated into Christian action, this 
song cannot fail to make each bes*! 
Christmas better. ; 
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And the shepherds . . 
Joseph, and the baby lying in a manger 
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CHRISTMAS IN PRISON 


A touch of Christmas kindness warmed a convict's heart 


It was Christmas Eve. For many of 
us men Christmas could mean very 
little. Christmas—behind the grim 
walls of a penitentiary! But we had 
heard the chaplain’s invitation, “Most 
everybody goes to church Christmas 
Eve.” 

Dusk was falling as, two by two, we 
filed into the Chapel of the Good Sa- 
maritan for the candle-lighting service. 


This story appeared in "The Keystone," pub- 
lished by prisoners at the Western Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Protestant chaplain at the 
Chapel of the Good Samaritan is a ULC pastor, 
the Rev. A. W. Stremel. 
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Over the doorway was a greeting— 
“This is the Holy Night—be reverent— 
be silent.” 

Inside a glorious sight met our eyes. 
To one side of the chancel the bril- 
liantly lighted Christmas tree, at the 
other side the traditional manger scene. 
In each window a burning candle. Holly 
wreaths and Christmas colors every- 
where. But in the center of it all was 
the gleaming altar dressed in pure 
white. Ferns and poinsettia played 
their beauty upon the spotless, white 
dossal hanging. hae 

Around me hunched together a cu- 
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rious congregation; men serving sen- 
tences’ ranging upwards to 80 years, 
many lifers like young Jim next to me, 
with little hope of ever walking back 
into the sweet, free world. 

A soft, attentive hush permeated the 
chapel as the chaplain began to speak; 
glowingly retelling the great story of 
the Holy Birth almost two thousand 
years ago at Bethlehem. 


Jim sat like a stone, not so much as a 
muscle moved. His lips were set in that 
cynical sneer common to unbelievers. 
As he took the little candle which the 
ushers distributed, his fingers brushed 
mine. They felt like ice. But that was 
not strange. Prison is filled with count- 
less souls given up for lost by society; 
filled with heartbreak and _ sorrow, 
crumpled hopes and human tragedies. 

“Men,” the chaplain was saying, “‘be- 
fore the light is carried from our altar to 
your candle, I want to tell you of a 
Christmas remembrance you will re- 
ceive as you leave the chaped. Each one 
of you will receive a package of home- 
made Christmas cookies. They are the 
kind mother used to make. In fact, they 
were made by many mothers among 
our church friends who send you this 
little Christian greeting in the Name 
of the Christ Child.” 

Until I felt a sharp nudge at my side, 
I had completely forgotten Jim. I had 
been completely lost in the beauty of 
the worship. And maybe I was dream- 
ing how delicious those cookies would 
taste in my lonely cell later on. 

“Did the chaplain say they were 
homemade cookies?” he whispered. 
“You bet!” I said, lighting my candle 
from his. It was then I noticed his eyes. 
Maybe it was the reflection of the can- 
dle’s sudden flame. There was a strange 
shine in his eyes, like that shining from 
the gold cross on the altar. And he no 
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sion—two choirs made up of men like ii 


longer sat like a sphinx, but more like © 
a man. 
Then came the candle-light proces-_ L, 


4 
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ourselves. How wonderful, when men ~ 
can sing in prison! It was that most 
wondrous of all the carols in which we © 
joined, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” We | 
bowed our heads reverently for the 
Christmas prayer, that His peace might — 
come to us, to our loved ones, to all 
men of good will. The benediction— | 
and the beautiful service was concluded. | 

“Gee!” said Jim, clutching his pre- 
cious cookies. “I never knew going to 
church was like this!” 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER, didn’t you ever _ 
go to church outside?” 

“Sure, I did—when I was a kid,” hell ‘ 
said. “When Mom died they sent me to. i 
a Home. I lost faith in everything and 
everybody.” 

“You mean you don’t believe in | 
Christmas and what it means?” 

“Not until tonight—in there. Some- 
thing happened to me. I can’t put it in ~ 
words, but it happened when the chap- 
lain was talking about the cookies. I | 
saw Mom making them for me like she | 
once did—just as plain—and she was 
smiling. I got my faith back now!” 

Night had now fallen as we emerged 
from the chapel. As we walked to the 
gloomy cell-blocks, under the powerful 
glare of searchlights, we caught a 
glimpse of a big church on the hill 
above the prison. High above, a star — 
seemed to reach down and light each 
window with the brilliance of a thou- — 
sand jewels. : 

Somewhere, we hoped a star of warm _ 
thanks shone with equal radiance on 
kind friends who had helped to turn a — 
bleak Christmas Eve of hundreds of 
men into a bright Christmas Eve—with 
a mother’s touch. 
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CHRISTMAS PIXY 


By RUBY LORNELL 


THE STRANGEST THING happened to me 
last year. Hearing those Christmas bells 
brought it all back. Folks say I have 
been dreaming when I tell them about 
it. And I suppose that’s what it was— 
a dream. 

I was sitting in the big easy chair in 
the living-room, near the Christmas 
tree, looking at the colored lights re- 
flecting on the silver foil. It was just 
a few days before Christmas. As I sat 
looking at the tree, the lights began to 
blur a bit—all except the white one at 
the very top which was set in a star- 
reflector. 


THAT LIGHT grew brighter and 
brighter, until out of it emerged a funny 
little creature dressed in sparkling light, 
with a little pointed cap perched on his 
funny head. He made his way carefully 
down the tree, branch by branch, until 
he stood on a branch level with my eyes. 
There he carefully brushed aside the 
snow-dust and sat down. 

He couldn’t have been over eight 
inches tall, and I can’t remember much 
of his appearance, except for his charm- 
ing, mischievous grin and his amazing 
eyes. His eyes were brilliant blue, and 
they seemed to look into you rather 
than at you. And they flashed, like dia- 
monds in the light. He laughed a de- 
lightful little laugh and said: 
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“You’vVE NEVER SEEN.a pixy before, 
have you? Well, I can’t stay long. This 
isn’t my world, you know. But I just 
had to come to investigate the source of 
all the excitement. Every year it’s the 
same. About this time of year there is 
such a great flurry and fuss and excite- 
ment that tremors of it reach even our 
pixy-world. And believe me, that takes 
some excitement! Tell me what is going 
on down here.” 

“Going on?” I said. “Why, it’s Christ- 
mas, of course!” 

“Christmas?” he asked—rather 
stupidly, I thought. Even a pixy should 
know about Christmas. 

“Certainly, Christmas,” I replied. 

“And what do you do at Christmas?” 
he asked. 


“Do?” I samp. “Oh, we do all sorts of 
wonderful things at Christmas. We buy 
gifts for our relatives and friends. Stores 
start having Christmas displays the first 
week in November. Everyone starts 
thinking about what to give who. It’s 
most fun to buy for the children because 
they get such a big thrill out of their 
gifts. ! 

“Blectric trains, talking dolls, blocks, 
tinker-toys, trikes and bikes, sleds, 
skates—there’s an endless variety. And. 
then there are the presents for Mother 
—and of course theirs for me. And 
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then,” my enthusiasm waned a little 
now, “then there are the uncles and 
cousins and aunts. We always have a 
tough time with some of them—like 
Aunt Emma, for instance. Last year we 
gave her a cut-glass bowl that cost $37!” 


THE PIXy’s EYES sparkled, and I think 
—I’m not sure—but I think I saw a 
wicked little grin playing about his 
mouth. But his voice sounded serious 
enough as he said, “You must think 
a lot of Aunt Emma.” 

“Oh, no,” I protested hastily. “She’s 
a sour-puss. But she’ll give us a present 
that costs at least $50—we can’t be 
cheap, you know, and give her anything 
small!” 

“Oh, no,” agreed the pixy, “certainly 
not.” This time I was almost certain I 
saw the grin. 

“And then there’s my sister-in-law 
out in Colorado. We have a terrible 
time getting her anything. They’ve got 
everything money can buy!” 

“Then why send her anything?” asked 
the pixy, with too much innocence to 
suit me. 

“Why, we’ve got to,” I sputtered. 
“It’s Christmas!” 

“Oh, to be sure, to be sure,” soothed 
the pixy. 


“AND LET ME tell you about the 
Christmas parties!” I said with enthu- 
siasm. “For weeks before Christmas we 
have parties, parties, parties. Dolores 
came to me the other day and said she 
had to have 70 cents for presents. She 
was invited to seven Christmas parties, 
and at each one they exchanged 10-cent 
gifts.” 

“Imagine that!” ejaculated the pixy. 

“Yes, sir, seven parties! And the food! 
You should see the food we have during 
the holidays! Fruit cake, cookies, nuts, 
stuffed fruits, special sausages—all 
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kinds of delicacies. Keeps Mother busy 
for days ahead just getting ready.” 

“These cards on the table—what are 
they?” 

“Oh, the Christmas cards. I forgot to 
tell you about the Christmas cards. We 
sent over 100 last year, and even then 
we missed five or six people who sent us 
cards. One of the nice traditions of the 
season—to wish your friends a happy 
holiday.” 

“That one in the middle of the pile, 
with the snow men. Cute, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” I said, startled. That 
pixy had been sitting perfectly still on 
the branch, with his legs crossed, never 
moving an inch. And he had been able 
to see right into the pile of greeting 
cards! I knew there had been something 
peculiar about his eyes! 


“BuT LOOK AT THAT card just beneath 
it,’ he continued. “A picture of angels 
singing to some shepherds. And there’s 
another with a Baby and His mother. 
And one of a Baby in a cow-shed, with 
animals around. What does all that 
have to do with Christmas?” 

“What does that have to do with 
Christmas? Why, my good ma... , my 
good pixy, that is Christmas!” I was 
rather embarrassed, to put it mildly. 
Here I had told my strange little guest 
all about Christmas, and had neglected 
to tell him the most important part— 
what Christmas is! 

“Listen!” I said. “Do you hear those 
bells? Can you understand the voice of 
bells?” 

“Certainly,” replied the pixy. “Any 
pixy can understand bells.” 

“Then listen carefully to what they 
are singing.” 

And as we sat in the darkening room, 
the bells rang out on the frosty air, clear 
and beautiful. And the presence of the 
pixy in the reom worked a magic on 
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my ears, so that I, too, could understand 
the voice of the bells: 

Now it came to pass, in those days, 
there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be 
enrolled. ... And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, to the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem... . 


WHEN THE BELLS had finished the glo- 
rious message, there was silence for a 
few moments. Then the pixy asked: 

“This, then, is this the real Christ- 
mas?” 

“Yes,” I nodded, “this is the real 
Christmas. The rest—the gifts, parties, 
food, greeting cards—they’re all just 
trimming. But the real Christmas is 
there at the Manger, where God became 
a human person, to bring salvation to 
all mankind.” 

The pixy looked at me a moment. 
There was no grin now, only those bril- 
liant, diamond-blue eyes, looking into 
my soul. “Then, surely,” he said, “the 
greatest moment of the entire Christmas 
season is when all you mortals meet 
together on the Birthday of the Christ 
Child, to praise Him as the angels did, 
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and the shepherds, and to bring to Him 
your most precious gifts.” 

“Yes,” I said slowly as I bowed my 
head. “That is the greatest moment of 
the Christmas season.” 


AND IN THE quiet of that room, I vowed 
that this Christmas I would not fool 
myself again. “I would not spend so 
much of my time and my effort on the 
“trimmings” that I missed the real 
Christmas. This year the Christ Child 
would be the center of my Christmas. 
And not only of my Christmas, but of 
my life the entire year. 

I knew even before I looked up that 
the pixy had gone. There were the 
Christmas tree lights, back in their right 
order, with the white one on the top 
neatly in the center of its star-reflector. 
There in the twilight, I knelt beside my 
chair, and I prayed: 

O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell: 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord, Immanuel. 


A Common LANGUAGE 
Barriers of race, background, distance, and language dissolved for 
Captain John R. Mockbee, of Falmouth, Ky., and a fellow Yank as 
they were riding along in an army jeep in the Assam Valley, India. 
The Americans picked up a pair of loin-cloth native hitch-hikers, 
armed with bows and arrows. Unable to converse with their passengers 
for want of a common tongue, the Yanks burst out into song with 


“The Old Rugged Cross.” 


After the first few words, they were amazed to hear the natives 
singing along with them. They had come across two fellow-Christians! 
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CHRISTMAS WITH SIGNIFICANCE 


By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 


“ALL RIGHT, Mummy. Are 
our candles ready to light?” 
And two pajamaed little fig- 
ures stand at the bottom of 
the stairs, facing the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Bedtime on Christmas Eve 
is candle-lighting time. To 
make Christmas memorable 
as well as merry, we rely on tradition. 
Children delight in the same thing, done 
in the same way, year after year, and 
the moment of our candle ceremony is 
as eagerly awaited as Santa Claus. 

We trim the tree before supper, so 
the children may have the fun of help- 
ing, but we never turn on the lights un- 
til just before their bedtime. Then the 
room is darkened, and suddenly, with a 
touch of magic, the Christmas tree 
comes to life. 


NEXT, A TALL CANDLE is placed in the 
window, its tip aglow, “to light the 
Christ Child on His way.” Its flicker- 
ing rays pick out the creche from the 
shadows, and softly highlight the 
Mother and Cradle. 

“Now? Mother,” and the boy tilts his 
tiny candle toward the tall taper. Turn- 
ing, he carefully helps sister light her 
candle from his. Then, while we all 


sing “Silent Night,” they go slowly up- 
stairs, the candles gleaming against the 
darkness. 


Oh, yes, Santa Claus 
comes. The stockings have 
already been hung, and they 
will be as excited over their 
presents tomorrow as any 
children can be, but they 
will also know the true 
meaning of Christmas—the 


aud KY \\ NE story of the Christ Child, 


his wonderful birth, and the hope for a 
believing world which he symbolizes. 


IN AFTER YEARS, when Santa Claus has 
slipped down into his rightful place as 
the jolly spirit of Christmas, we want 
our children to realize that the Christ- 
mas season has a deeper meaning. We 
want them to remember and to look 
forward to it always. We want Christ- 
mas to strengthen the bright glow of the 
true Christ spirit through all the days 
of their lives. 

And tonight their stockings have been 
hung for Santa Claus. But their last 
thoughts on Christmas Eve are of can- 
dles—the Light of the World in min- 
iature—and their childish voices sing 
“Sleep in Heavenly Peace.” 

We are not concerned with what cyn- 
ics may say about our Christmas Eve 
ceremony. For us it has beauty, sim- 
plicity and deep significance. And we 
hope we are fostering an enduring pic- 
ture of Christmas joy in the minds and 
memories of our children. 
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- WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR HIS GIFT TO US 


“You’LL FALL asleep,” Ted had warned. 

“No, I won’t. Indeed I won’t,” Sylvia had 
insisted. 

So here she was with the rest of the 
family at the midnight service on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

And she was sleepy. Oh, so sleepy. Her 
head slid toward one shoulder. Then she 
jerked it erect only to have it slide toward 
the other shoulder. She did so want to 
stay awake. 

It was all just as wonderful as she had 
thought it would be. The lovely smells of 
evergreen in the air, the crowd of happy 
people, the soft glow of candlelight, the 
Christmas music—she was enjoying every 
bit of it. If only her head would behave. 

Lois must have known just how it was, 
for she leaned over and whispered, “Just 
rest your head on my shoulder.” 

Sylvia moved closer to her sister and 
rested her cheek on the soft woolen sleeve 
of Lois’ red coat. This was better. Her 
head didn’t bob around so and she could 
float along half-asleep and yet awake 
enough to hear things and enjoy them. 
Maybe if she closed her eyes— 

They were singing now, one of the most 
precious of all the Christmas hymns, “O 
little town of Bethlehem”— 


THE Town looked far away and very 
small, almost as small as the village Sylvia 
_ had helped to make in Sunday school. And 
quiet, too. Not a sound except the far- 
' away music of the hymn. The streets were 
dark. But there was a light. Was it star- 
light? The stars were very bright, cer- 
tainly. They seemed to hover over the lit- 
tle town. Or were those bright ones angels, 
not stars? It was hard to tell. ' 
Music floated over the town. That, she 
knew, was the angels singing because if 
she listened very carefully she could make 
out words, “Glory to God in the highest!” 
Then somehow she was walking through 
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the dark, silent streets toward a stable 
where a lovely light glowed. And there 
was the Baby in the manger! A tiny baby, 
with his hands curled up like pink roses. 
The mother of the Baby smiled at Sylvia, 
then reached into the manger and picked 
up the Baby. 

“Here,” she said. 
gave him to you.” 

“You mean I can take him home with 
me?” exclaimed Sylvia, reaching out for 
the Baby. 

“To be with you always, if you really 
want him in your heart. Not to see with 
these eyes, or touch with these hands, but 
truly to be with you.” 


“He is yours. God 


THE SINGING GREW louder. Now Sylvia 


could hear the words. 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel. 


She opened her eyes slowly. The con- 
gregation was rising for the benediction. 
After the recessional Ted leaned over. “Did 
you sleep, Sylvia?” 

She shook her head. That wasn’t sleep- 
ing, those lovely minutes when the hymn 
came alive. 


WE Reap the Bible: Jesus is Born (Luke 
2:1-7). 


WE Sinc a Hymn: O little town of Beth- 
lehem (Common Service Book, 31). 


We Pray ToceTHEeR: Dear Father, we 
thank you for every bit of Christmas. But 
most of all we thank you for your great 
gift to us when you sent the Lord Jesus 
to earth. Amen. 
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God Completes His Address to Job 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 40:46—41:34 


Gop IS DESCRIBED by the poetic author 
of Job as meeting Job’s problem by 
revealing. something of his power and 
glory. The self-revelation of God in 
this address would not, of course, sat- 
isfy us in the light of the perfect revela- 
tion in Christ. But it served to show 
Job how presumptuous he had been to 
seek argument with God face to face. 

It left Job, who had been so arrogant, 
wilted into abject humility. Now God 
is pictured as continuing his ironic ad- 
dress to show how completely foolhardy 
Job had been to challenge the justice 
of God in his rule over the world. 


THE SECOND PaRrT of the address is in- 
troduced with something of the follow- 
ing thought: “Come now, Job. You 
think that I have made mistakes in 
ruling the world. You take over the 
management of the universe and show 
me what you could do.” 

Job is charged with trying to justify 
himself by accusing God of injustice. 
Since the power of God is exercised in 
the world to keep the forces of evil in 
check, Job is invited to see just what 
this would mean. It is implied that 
God’s general providence will also ap- 
ply to Job’s case and that to deny God’s 
justice in his own treatment was to 
deny the justice of God’s rule over the 
world. 

God’s challenge is clearly stated. “Let 
your wrath overflow like the waters of 
a river at springtime. Crush the wicked 
on the spot and bury them in the dust. 
Then I will praise you and admit that 
you could save yourself” (40:6-14). 
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KNOW THE BIBLE: 


Now FoLtows a section in which God 
introduces two of his animal creations, 
the behemoth and leviathan. The be- 
hemoth is generally identified with the. 
water-ox or hippopotamus. Literally 
hippopotamus means river-horse. The 
description seems to suit this animal. 
The leviathan is translated crocodile by 
Moffatt, and again the description points 
to a very large species of this animal. 
Moffatt places Job 40:15—41:34 after 
42:17 and in parentheses. Probably be- 
cause it is difficult to interpret these 
passages in their connection, many 
scholars have thought that they were 
interpolations, that is, added by some- 
one after the drama had been written. 
Some think they were in the original 
drama but belong at some other place, 
perhaps in one of the speeches of the 
three friends. 

It is quite possible to leave them 
where they appear in our version and 
see their connection. God is pictured 
as showing Job his presumption in ask- 
ing for an argument with him and in 
charging him with injustice. The two 
monsters, represent to Job the most 
mighty and fearful of God’s creations. 
They also may be taken as symbols of 
the power of evil in the world. 

Job is faced with the absurdity of his 
mastering such great monsters and must 
be driven to the admission that the 
monster of evil is also too powerful for 
him to conquer. With such interpreta- 
tion, this section of God’s address does 
not seem to be out of place. 


Gop crEATED the’ hippopotamus and 
he created Job. With great irony God 
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\asks Job whether he could capture such 
an animal, the chief or greatest of God’s 
creations. Think of his ability to charge 
.| out of the water and up the mountain- 
side in search of food. Think how he 
lies at ease in the water, unafraid of 
| floods. Can hunters take him “before 
| his very eyes”? Can they pierce his 
nose with a snare? Of course the an- 
| swer is “no!” Job must admit the mon- 

ster is too great for him (40:15-24). 
| What about the crocodile? God asks 
{ Job, Can you capture him? Can you 
catch him like a fish with hook or snare? 
Will he beg to be treated kindly? Can 
you tame him like a domestic animal? 
Or would you like to make a pet of 
him? Moffatt translates verse 5, “Will 
you play with him like a pet bird, or 
cage him to amuse your maidens?” 
Would he make a meal for you or would 
traders bargain for him? 

In verse 7 God returns to the thought 
of catching him. Can you drive a har- 
poon or spear into him? “Just lay a 
hand on him!—just once!—you will not 
forget the fray” (Moffatt). All hope of 
catching such a monster is vain. No 
hunter who tried it would ever live to 
boast of it. The moral of the descrip- 
tion is here noted. This huge beast is 
too much for Job or any man (41:1-12). 


THEN THERE is a return to fuller de- 
scription. “His back is row on row of 
‘shields, sealed close and tight” (Mof- 
‘fatt). He breathes smoke and fire. This 
was a popular idea with regard to the 
crocodile. No doubt it arose from the 
fact that the crocodile inflated himself 
as he lay in the water and the moist air 
rising from his nostrils in the sunlight 
looked like smoke and fire. His red eyes 
also seemed to be burning embers (41: 
13-21). 

The crocodile is so fierce that “all 
creatures twitch in terror at him” (Mof- 
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fatt). He is fearless before man or beast. 
The strongest men are afraid when they 
see the breakings in the water that re- 
veal his presence. No use to attack him 
with the sword or spear or dart. A har- 
poon or bronze spear is like so much 
straw to him. Arrows and slings do not 
frighten him and clubs are like reeds 
when used against him (41: 22-29). 

To add to the evidence of the hardi- 
ness of this mighty beast, think of the 
bed of sharp rocks on which he rests. 
He also makes a commotion in the water 
like churning oil in a pot. As he swims 
through the water he sends out a spray 
that reminds one of the hoary hair of an 
old man. “Nowhere on earth is there 
the like of him, a creature born to know 
no fear, wild animals are all in fear of - 
him, the monarch of proud creatures” 
(41: 30-34). 


THUS QUITE abruptly the address ends. 
God had described monsters with which 
Job would be acquainted. They were 
not mythical beasts. God could not have 
cited any of his creations so well cal- 
culated to impress upon Job the great- 
ness of his power. The very mention 
of their names would bring chills of 
fear. The God who could create them 
would be so far above Job that there 
could be no thought of challenging 
either his power or his justice. 

Whether or not the suggestion made 
above, that these monsters were sym- 
bols of evil, was within the thought 
of the writer of Job, the lesson is there. 
With monsters of evil loose in the world, 
could Job do any better than God in 
controlling them? Job did not know 
of the scene in the courts of heaven that 
led to his testing. Satan was at work 
in the world and is still at his trade. 
He is too much for mere man. Job de- 
cides that he had better leave the rule 
of the world to God. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mixed Blessings 


I KNEW THAT either Mark or Joan was 
at home, for the radio was blaring. 
Turning it down, I called, “Mark! Joan!” 

“Hiya,” Joan answered, “where you 
been?” She zoomed down the stairs, 
curls flying. “Why the glad rags? You’re 
all dressed up like a Christmas tree.— 
Say! You even smell like one.” 

“That crazy Kitty Bach! She said it 
wouldn’t be a proper Christmas party if 
it didn’t smell like Christmas and she 
went around spraying everyone with 
some sort of oil of pine needles or some- 
thing. Really the odor was quite over- 
powering.” 

“Nice party?” Joan turned up the ra- 
dio, then remembered my aging nerves 
and turned it to a point just a little 
louder than I liked and just a little 
lower than her preferance. We smiled 
at the compromise. 


“LoveLy party,” I assured her. “One 
of the nicest we ever had. It was just 
the sort of party you like to see at the 
church—plenty of fun and sociability 
but something much deeper just under 
the surface.” 

“Didn’t you sing Christmas carols?” 

“Yes, indeed, but they’ve been blaring 
from every radio and record-player on 
Main street for the past month, until 
it is hard to tell whether they really 
belong to the church or the stores. No, 
the thing that made it so specially nice 
was the way the women had responded 
to the appeal for all our charities.” 

“Lutheran World Action?” 

“Well, World Relief. The congrega- 
tional Christmas offering will go to fin- 
ishing up our quota for World Action, 
but they brought clothing today. The 
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committee had things arranged like a 


_bazaar, but instead of buying things wel 


were bringing them. There was one 
table for overseas, another for white 
gifts for the Settlement House, another 
for gifts for the stockings at the Home. 
The decorations were gay and colorful 
and the sight of all those gifts—oh, it 
just warmed your heart a bit.” 

“Did everyone bring things for all the 
tables?” 

“No, just the ones they wanted to give 
to. Different women have different pet 
causes, but they evened up pretty well.” 


“SouNDS pee fun., Well, back to the 
mines for me.’ 

“What are you working on? Don’t telll 
me you have homework the night of the 
high school Christmas concert!” 

“Just the book report I’ve been put~ 
ting off and putting off.” 

“Oh, Joan, won’t you ever learn to 
get things done ahead of time instead 
of letting them go till the last minute?” 

“Sure, I will—when I’m a charming 
lady with a daughter in high school!” 
She ducked and ran laughing up the 
steps. 

While I hung my coat away and 
glanced at the afternoon mail, my mind 
kept going back to the party. The dec- 
orations, the pretty favors which Mrs. 
Blick had made, the cordiality of the 
group to the new members, the gifts. 
the originality of the program all 
blended to make an afternoon that was 
not only enjoyable but, as I had told 
Joan, heart-warming. 


THERE WAS a step on the walk, fol- 
lowed a moment later by the chime of 
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1e doorbell. Supposing it to be one 
? the hostesses, I hurried to fling open 
e door, a merry phrase on the tip of 
ty tongue. I bit the words back quickly 
t sight of the woe-be-gone figure 
canding there. 

“Good afternoon,” I said. ““Won’t you 
ome in?” For the life of me I couldn’t 
ce the little old lady standing there. 


The fragile pink roses that 
uddled under the side of her hat 

‘natched her cheek both for color and 

xture. Her china-blue eyes swam 

ith tears and she kept her mouth 

eady with an effort. 

She stepped inside without answering 

ind I gathered it was because she could 
ot trust her voice. 

“Won’t you sit down?” I ushered her 

to a chair which is a favorite with my 

orter friends. 

Sinking back into the seat, she quav- 

red, “Is the pastor here?” 

“Not this afternoon, I’m afraid. Is 

ere anything I can do for you?” 

“Oh, dear, I expected to see the pas- 

r. I should have told the taxi to wait, 

houldn’t 1?” 

“We can call another when you are 
eady to go. Why not rest first?” 

“T thought the pastor would be here. 
{ need to talk to him. I called the 
church office and someone said he 
2ouldn’t come to see me this afternoon, 
30 I thought he would be at home.” 

“No, he is in the city at a meeting. 
Are you sure there is nothing I can do?” 

*T don’t think so, though you are very 
kind. The pastor understands my trou- 
ble.” 


As THouGH the word had unnerved 
her she began to cry gently into the 
snowy handkerchief she pulled from 
her little petit-point bag. “Oh, I have 
such trouble.” 
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There seemed nothing to do but let 
her cry it out. I sank as unobtrusively 
as possible into the corner of the daven- 
port, feeling utterly helpless. 

Suddenly, she began to talk. Her 
voice was low and the words almost 
tumbled over one another, “Perhaps 
you could understand. It is this trying 
to get ready for Christmas that has hurt 
me so. I can’t get out to buy Christmas 
presents and then it all comes over me 
with a rush that it doesn’t matter any- 
how because no one wants anything 
from me but money. They all think I 
have more money than I have. They 
don’t know how it is and I don’t tell 
them. Even my husband doesn’t know. 
He thinks if I die first he’ll have some- 
thing and there isn’t much left. 

“Oh, yes, he does. He’s hated me for 
years. He’s turned the children against 
me, too. I can feel it—Now, don’t tell 
me I’m imagining it, because I’m not. 
He married me for my money, you 
know. At first he didn’t want to admit 
ate 

She searched my face piteously. Ap- 
parently unsatisfied by what she found 
there she began to cry again. “You 
don’t believe me. The pastor believes 
me. He prays for me, too.” 


Finatty I wap a clue to what she 
wanted. I was thankful for the years 
of attendance at vespers that had en- 
graved the collect for peace upon my 
memory. At the same time I was won- 
dering whether I should have Joan call 
Dr. Sullivan: from the upstairs tele- 
phone. 

I laid my hand over the frail trem- 
bling one and began, “Oh, God, from 
whom all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels, and all just works do proceed... .” 
And as I concluded, I added a silent 
word of thanksgiving for the sound of 
our car in the driveway. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Seventh day 


I was a member of the Lutheran church 
until two years ago. One day I found a 
coupon which stated that anyone who 
wished could take a Bible course, by cor- 
respondence, without cost. 

I sent for that course and completed it. 
It consisted of 30 lessons. Then I took two 
more courses, one consisting of 30 lessons, 
and the other of 10. 

When the Sabbath question was brought 
up early in the course, I hesitated. It was 
new to me, and I couldn’t help wondering 
about it. I stopped the course, but then a 
representative called on me and asked me 
to study the question thoroughly before 
passing judgment. 

This I consented to do. I thought it was 
only fair. You see, I want desperately to 
do the right thing, especially when it 
comes to anything as important as religion. 

Now, unless facts to disprove what I 
have found out about the Sabbath are 
shown me, I think I shall have to believe 
the viewpoint of the course. We are not 
keeping the Sabbath of the ten command- 
ments when we keep Sunday. We are 
keeping a day set apart by the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Constantine is the one who was respon- 
sible for the change. What right has mor- 
tal man to tamper with the law of God? 
But if you read the book of Daniel it isn’t 
surprising, because Daniel predicted the 
change of the day, and it happened. Can 
you show me any place in the Bible where 
we are commanded to keep the first day 
of the week? 


It’s too bad that you permitted your- 
self to be pulled into a “course” given 
by the kind of people to whom you re- 
fer. But then people who should know 
better sometimes “take” correspondence 
courses to secure a title of “doctor.” 

It’s hard to understand why anyone 
connected with a sound, reasonable, 
Biblical church like the Lutheran—the 
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largest Protestant body in the world- 
should turn away to play around wit 
so-called “gospel” religionists, funda 
mentalists, or literalists. They all hav 
very much the same kind of literal 
legalistic, emotional type of religion ani 
Bible: interpretation. They ignore th 
historical and psychological backgroun: 
in which the Scriptures were written. 

By such interpretation one may ar 
rive at all sorts of ridiculous conclu 
sions, such as these: Jesus washed th 
disciples’ feet; we must do the samé 
The disciples in Jerusalem had all prop 
erty in common; so we should have n 
private property. Jesus rode into th 
city on a donkey; so should we. Jesu 
never rode in an automobile, made 
phone call, switched on an electric ligh 
used an elevator, a fountain pen, or 
typewriter; we should follow his ex 
ample. 

The Israelites used a tent for a church 
so should we. The Israelites kept th 
seventh day; so should we. The literal 
istic viewpoint soon becomes an out 
landish thing. 

Over the years I have seen a numbe 
of good church members and worker 
practically ruined by the kind of course 
you have taken. Such studies usuall 
make fanatics. They get the idea tha 
they are wholly right and everyone els 
is wrong. Don’t you see, such thinkin 
and feeling lead into a sort of “screw 
ball” religion? 

What difference does it make whethe 
people observe the first or the seventl 
day? God certainly isn’t so small an 
narrow-minded as to demand one da: 
rather than the other. Jesus attempte: 
to give people a bigger and noble 
viewpoint. The Christian isn’t under thi 
law. He’s under the gospel. Christia 
love is the way of life, not narrow legal 
istic observances. Read Acts 20:7 an 
I Corinthians 16:2. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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The Truth that Luther Discovered 


Let God Be God. By Philip S. Watson. Muhlenberg Press. 203 pages. $2.50. 

Any Lutheran will be enthusiastic about this book, the contents of which are clearly 
efined in the subtitle as “An interpretation of the Theology of Martin Luther.” The 
author knows Luther and quotes liberally from his writings. He understands and defines 

arly the essential theme of Luther’s theology that once again placed God at the center 
‘devotion. And he writes with the fire and enthusiasm of a convert who has made a 


covery that is too good to keep. 

How strange that two of the best books 
Luther in English should be written 
non-Lutherans. The author of God the 

eator, George S. Hendry, is a Scotch 

esbyterian, and Philip Watson is a Brit- 

h Methodist. But they know the great 

eformer better than most of those who 

ike his name. 

Watson acknowledges his indebtedness to 

wedish Luther research. His intimate ac- 
uaintance with the work of Dr. Anders 
lygren (we owe the translation of the 
nal volumes of Agape and Eros to Wat- 
on) was helpful. 

Part One of this book considers the gen- 

cal character of Luther’s theology. It notes 

1e importance of his discovery of a “gra- 
ous God” and the theological conse- 
uences of that discovery. Major em- 
hasis is laid upon the consistency and 
nity of Luther’s theology with its rejec- 
on of all man-centered religion and its 
isistence upon the fact that all true re- 

Zion must find its center in God who has 

vealed his nature and grace in Jesus 

hrist. 

Part Two consists of three major themes 

' Luther’s theology: The Revelation of 

od, The Theology of the Cross, and The 

octrine of the Word. While there are a 

Ww points at which one might wish to 

ise objection (as when Luther’s view of 

ie Lord’s Supper is named “consubstan- 
ation”), the author’s discussion is en- 
shtening and valuable. 

Now that the Festival of the Reforma- 

mn has been discovered by other Prot- 

tants who are using it largely to criticize 
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the activities of the Roman Church in po- 
litical life, it might be of great significance 


’ to read carefully the statements made on 


pages 10-11 and 63. There it is pointed out 
that Luther’s protest was not directed 
against moral abuses but against some- 
thing far more dangerous, a false doctrine 
that refused to give God the glory that 
is his. 

This is a “must” book for every pastor 
and for every layman who is concerned to 
know the truth of the Gospel that Luther 
rediscovered. JOHN SCHMIDT 

Toledo, Ohio 


Progress in Preaching 


No Uncertain Sound. Edited by Ray C. 
Petry. Westminster. 351 pages. $4.50. 

What was the Christian pulpit saying 
500 years ago; 1,000 years ago; 1,700 years 
ago? What place did the Bible occupy in 
preaching? What world conditions and hu- 
man situations was the church sensitive 
to? What was the character and spirit of 
the medieval “Christian West”? 

If you want the answers to such ques- 
tions, and others, read this fine anthology 
of pre-Reformation sermons edited by the 
professor of Church History at Duke Uni- 
versity. Dr. Petry, in bringing forth the 
volume, has rendered a valuable service 
not only in the field of homiletics, but to 
all who are interested in European history 
and literature and in sources of our West- 
ern culture. 

Pre-Reformation preachers, for the most 
part, are not well known. Here some 30 of 
them are given the chance to speak again 
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—some for the first time in English. Men 
like Raoul Ardent, Guarric, Jacques De 
Vitry, Bernardine of Siena, Michel Menot 
and others deserve a modern acquaintance- 
ship. Here are scholars and brave prophets 
and Bible preachers and keen social con- 
sciences and faithful messengers of Jesus 
Christ. Here is a picture of the progress 
of preaching through the years. Here is 
light on the daily living of those respective 
generations. Here is part of that vast fel- 
lowship of witnesses by whom the present- 
day preacher, whenever he mounts the pul- 
pit, is backed up and strongly reinforced. 
McKeesport, Pa. Recinatp E. Dozer 


Streams of Church Life 


Prospecting for a United Church.. By Angus 
Dun. Harper. 115 pages. $1.50. 

This is not a definitive book on church 
unity. The scandal of division, while rec- 
ognized, is touched with comparative light- 
ness, and the sickness of sectarianism is not 
diagnosed in anything like its full serious- 
ness. Its strength would seem to be his- 
torical, its weakness theological; which 
may well stand as a comment on the ade- 
quacy of the historical approach to any 
deep-seated religious problem. 

It could be argued that the making of any 
one church, or body of belief, or pattern 
of experience to be the full and whole truth 
of God is idolatry—the putting of some 
human attainment in the place of divine 
rule and direction—and hence the thing at 
the bottom of sectarian isolationism is rec- 
ognized, If it is recognized, however, it 
does not seem to be made anything to get 
particularly agitated about. 

The book describes three streams of 
church life and the varied contributions 
and corrections which each has to con- 
tribute to the other. It is history vividly 
and meaningfully retold. The portrayal of 
the classical Protestant tradition seems far 
the best of the three. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the other two, the 
sweep of the method is a very moving 
thing and points to the way in which we 
must increasingly do our work if it is to 
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have weight or worth. é 
This is a book from which the perst 
least convinced of the urgency of Christie 
unity is likely to get the most help. i 
CuarLES LESLIE VENABLE: 

Shippensburg, Pa. : 


x 


Answers Jesus’ Questions 


Questions Jesus Asked. By Clovis G. Ch 
pell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 181 pages. $2. 

Here is a book of sermons which repr 
sent the Gospel as worshipers want it to 
preached: something useful for every dé 
of the week. The author answers 17 
Jesus’ questions in a practical, concr 


* and understandable manner. He makes tk 


Gospel apply to circumstances rather the 
fit circumstances to the Gospel. The natur 
of the texts enables him to make ample us 
of “how, what, why, who” in aiding f 
reader to answer the questions. i 
For ministers who long have dealt 
topical sermons and laymen who are e 
for the bread of life after tiring of p: 
this book will kindle a fire and fill a nee: 
It is down-to-earth treatment with an 
to-heaven attitude. Howarp A. WEss 
Paducah, Ky. 


Y.M. Moves Out | 


Present-Day Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations 
the United States. By Owen E. Pence. Assi 
ciation Press. 196 pages. 

The purpose of this report is “to hel) 
leaders of associations and churches bette 
to understand what the present-day re 
lationship actually is, whence it has bee 
derived, and the probable direction of i 
future development.” 

This report leaves no doubt as to th 
“trend toward inclusiveness” which hz 
seen the YMCA moving away from a strit 
Protestant composition and a rigid Pro 
estant alignment. The writer finds the - 
son for this “outward trend,” in part, 
the desire of the Association to serve bes 
the total life of the community, and — 
growing spirit within Protestantism to em 
courage interfaith movements. 

Philadelphia Atvin H. Burz, Jr. 
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Among the phrases which caught our 
ttention in the exhortations toward 
shanksgiving published in the secular 
journals to which we have access was 
combination to which we had not 
iven analytic attention previously. The 
eople of the United States and Canada 
ere exhorted “to give thanks for the 
ercies and blessings” that had flowed 
forth so bounteously during the 12 
months constituting 1948. Record- 
reaking crops on the nations’ farms, 
absence of any large amount of unem- 
ployment, wages on a scale never be- 
fore enjoyed—these are some of the 
material reasons that were presented 
for the grateful consideration of the 
nation. 

But more thoughtful folk added to 
such tangible products of the year other, 
non-material sources of rejoicing. Even 
though we have fears of another war 
that will not entirely disappear, and 
despite current legislation to strengthen 
our resistance to armed aggression 
from beyond our national boundaries, 
and with a reasonable valuation of the 
disturbances due to industrial conflicts 
relative to the distribution of earnings 
and profits—despite these negative 
| forces we felt well persuaded on Nov. 
25 to engage in thankful worship. We 

could with a good conscience “thank 

God for His mercies and blessings.” 


For the sake of accuracy 

But by subjecting ourselves to a very 
brief period of introspection, we dis- 
cerned our lack of clear-cut definitions 
of these words—separately and as a 
phrase. Resort to the Century Dic- 
tionary was had for correction of this 
fault. The first result could be defined 
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ACROSS. THE: DESK 


as mechanical. It was nothing more 
than comparison of the amount of space 
which our reference books give to the 
words. To the term “mercies” they 
gave nearly a column and to “bless- 
ings” nearly a full page. Words in dic- 
tionaries whose definitions are given so 
generous an amount of space are a 
minority. 

Neither word, according to the au- 
thority to which we had turned, was 
given either a Greek or Latin origin. 
Both, we read, had their earliest use in 
the rites related to religion. Mercy in 
its most prominent application is an act 
or action of God. It has what one might 
call a characteristic connection with the 
conclusion of the Decalog (Exodus 20:6 
and Deuteronomy 5:10), “And showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments.” 

Its occurrences are most frequent in 
the book of Psalms. But in the New 
Testament its applications to declara- 
tions of the mind of God toward sinners 
are the very essence of the Gospel. Mat- 
thew and Luke, by recording the Mag- 
nificat, exhibit the quality of mercy. 
Sinful humanity, by this revelation of 
the determination of their God to deal 
kindly with human faults and failures, 
is assured of the mercy of their Maker. 
It is a most inspiring manifestation of 
the divine purpose. One can understand 
how Peter and Paul were enthused to 
the pinnacles of consecration by their 
knowledge that their faith in the Son of 
God was their “garment of righteous- 
ness.” 


Blessings 
While mercies may be titled the keys 
that unlock the sinner from the shackles 
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of his transgressions, the blessings of 
which he is more or less conscious pro- 
vide him with safety from harm, dis- 
cernment of opportunities, and energy 
to enter upon fruitful discipleship. One 
reads of the effects upon Luther which 
the finding of a good and gracious God 
had upon his spiritual being. It is then 
that his attitude toward daily life and 
conversation climb to the skies. His 
“meaning” of the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed has been described as 
the closest approach to divinely in- 
spired words that it is man’s privilege 
to read, 

The fact is that all blessings come 
from God. It can be reverently said 
that his delight is in the unrestrained 
outpouring of blessings upon the beings 
made in his image. With him is no 
change or shadow of turning. For every 
act of life there is the invitation to find 
and employ the Omnipotent One as 
partner. In the most intimate of human 
relationships of men and women, those 
of the family, we are informed that we 
may seek and find his guidance. The 
self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ can be said 
to have been blocking the forces of evil 
and uncovering the seductions of Satan. 
But at the same time the channels were 
opened to permit a flood of mercies to 
come to the God-favored being whom 
God created. 


The Christmas message for 1948 

The writer of this department at times 
in the past has indulged his imagination 
by seeking to account for the enormous 
outflow of generosity that has become 
a feature of December and the annual 
conclusion of the year. Christmas cele- 
brations, exchange of gifts, elaborate 
periods of worship, and a thoughtful 
ministry to the poor have so gripped 
the minds and hearts of people every- 
where as to excite both wonder and 
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admiration. This year will be no ex. 
ception. 

The volume of good will among me 
is probably at the highest measure iu 
the 19 centuries that have elapsed sine 
wise men came to Bethlehem of Jude: 
to worship their King. The imminenc 
of God is thus declared. The capacity; 
of the common man to see the hand o 
his Maker even as he watches his flock: 
by night has been demonstrated. 

The amount of energy which will b: 
devoted this year to arrangements fo: 
celebrating the birth of Jesus is beyonc 
computation. We will gather before ow 
altars to offer praise and to renew th: 
covenants made for us and later by us 
By it we are citizens of that kingdon 
of which the Babe of Bethlehem wa: 
seen to be the king. There will b: 
parades and games and the distributior 
of alms. For one day in the year the 
evangelical teaching, “It is better to give 
than to recetve,” will have man’s ap. 
proval. 

We will be courageous in all this gen- 
erous ministry, remembering that ou 
thoughts and deeds are acts of stew: 
ardship. They are the distribution o 
blessings of which there is the inex: 
haustible supply of our God. 

On two levels of the Christmas cele. 
bration one can comment with th 
greatest freedom. One of these has t 
do with the children who are in home 
where luxury is available and also i 
households and amongst families wher: 
the greatest care not to incur indebted- 
ness must be practiced. The othe 
sphere is that which has a mind for th 
poor. This year conditions amongst ow 
brethren abroad will be given practica 
aid by the church folk of America. W 
are still shipping overseas enormou: 
relief supplies, which are a true Christ- 
mas gift. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Florida District WMS Holds Meeting 
In First Church, West Palm Beach 


West Patm Beach—The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern District of the 
Florida synodical Women’s 
Florida Missionary Society was held 
in First United Church Oct. 21. 
Delegates attending elected Mrs. LeRoy 
Gillies, president; Mrs. Alva Arble, vice 
president; and Mrs. Philip Gerlach, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The officers were installed 
by Mrs. Luther Thomas. 
Participating in the convention sessions 


were: Dr. Luther Thomas, president of the 
Florida Synod, who spoke on the highlights 


of the ULCA convention in Philadelphia; 


four departmental secretaries—Mrs. E. D. 
Kreucher, thankoffering; Mrs. W. J. Moretz, 
mission study; Mrs. A. G. Doudney, home 
missions; Miss Bertha Cline, patron and 
protege; Mrs. E. C. Kreiser, migrant work 
representative; Mrs. N. D. Yount and the 
Rev. William L. Dowler, who conducted 
devotions. Mrs. Moretz gave the inspira- 
tional address on the theme “We Must 
Serve.” 

Delegates from Holy Trinity Church, 
Miami; St, John’s Church, Hollywood; and 
First United Church, West Palm Beach, 
attended the one-day session. The Home 
Mission Fund received a contribution from 
the district delegates. 


CAMPUS 


Hartwick Choir on Tour 

The 60-voice Mixed Choir of Hartwick 
College began an extensive tour of the 
New York area the week of Nov. 15. The 
group was accompanied on the tour by the 
Men’s Glee Club of 36 voices and the Hart- 
wick Octette. 

With Prof. Dale W. Patton directing the 
group, the choir appeared in Lynbrook 
High School, Epiphany Church, Hemp- 
stead; Yonkers High School; New Rochelle 
High School; St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn; 
Wagner College; Taft High School, Bronx; 
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Portchester High School; Mamaroneck 
High School; Amackassin Club, Yonkers; 
White Plains High School; Brewster High 
School and Mahopec High School. 

One of the concerts was aired over Sta- 
tion WFAS, White Plains. 


Midland Choir Plans Big Jaunt 

Midland students who are members of 
the college’s a cappella choir will be busy 
people the last two weeks in January. For 
during that period, the choir will be on an 
extended tour which will carry them into 
seven states and over more than 2,000 miles 
of highway. The tour has been arranged 
over the same region which heard the choir 
in 1946. 

Prof. Oscar Lyders, director of the Mid- 
land Choir, and Midland Field Secretary 
G. E. Bentz have announced that the tenta- 
tive schedule of appearances includes 
Salina, Hutchinson, and Wichita in K<a- 
sas; Stillwater, Tulsa, and Oklahoma ity 
in Oklahoma; Fort Worth, Austin, San 
Antonio, Houston and Galveston in Texas; 
Joplin and Sedalia in Missouri; Shreve- 
port, La., and Fort Smith, Ark 


ULC in New Venture 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
is progressing in a new direction in the 
field of higher education—co-operating in 
supporting and maintaining colleges out- 
side its own organization. 

The first step in this move is to be in an 
annual subsidy from United Lutherans for 
a college of the American Lutheran Church 
—Texas Lutheran, in Seguin, Texas. The 
amount of the subsidy and the effective 
date of the plan of co-operation have not 
as yet been decided, but announcement of 
the decision was made at Texas Lutheran 
College’s annual homecoming banquet by 
ULC Board of Education Secretary Gould 
Wickey. 

Texas Lutheran was established in 1891 
by the American Lutheran Church as a 
junior college. Recently, it became a four- 
year college, attracting approximately 300 
young men and women from its section 
of the state. Campus buildings include two 
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girls’ dormitories, gymnasium, library, sci- 
ence hall, and administration building. 
The United Lutheran Church is not the 
first body to co-operate in the joint support 
of Texas Lutheran—the Augustana and 
ELC groups have already established such 
a policy. The ULC will be represented on 
the faculty and will also be entitled to rep- 
resentation on the college board of regents. 


Wisconsin Bids Awarded 

Bids for the new student center at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison have 
been awarded and the work of razing the 
old residence which served as the student 
pastor’s home is underway. The center, 
when completed, will have cost approx- 


imately $110,000—one dollar per cubic foot. - 


Student Pastor Henry Hetland hopes to 
have the center opened by mid-September 
of next year. 


Gettysburg Women Meet 

Inspirational addresses, the rededication 
of Weidensall Hall, and announcements of 
contributions of the group to the general 
welfare of Gettysburg College highlighted 
the 37th annual convention of the Wom- 
en’s General League of the college, held 
‘in Gettysburg Nov. 4. 

The rededication of the Student Christian 
Association building, Weidensall Hall (see 
cut), destroyed by fire several years ago, 
was especially appropriate. Convention 
theme was “Building Forever.” 

Mrs. H. W. A. Hanson, who as president 
of the Women’s League 26 years ago, gave 
the keys to then-president Dr. William A. 
Granville, read excerpts of her presenta- 
tion speech. Mrs. Gould Wickey, currently 
president of the League, received the keys 
of the new structure from Architect J. 
Alfred Haame, then presented them to Get- 
tysburg President H. W. A, Hanson, who 
delivered the principal address. The col- 
lege choir, under direction of Parker Wag- 
nild, sang several numbers. 

At the business sessions conducted in 
Christ Church, it was announced that the 
League membership had contributed $9,700 
to the college for refurnishing of the wom- 
en’s dormitories. Sale of albums of re- 
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cordings made by the Gettysburg Choir 
will be sponsored during the coming year. 

Delegates were told by Mrs. George W. 
Nicely that the League will raise a fund 
of $50,000 for the Music Department of the 
college, in recognition of Dr. and Mrs. Han- 
son’s 25 years of service to the institution. 
Mrs. Nicely reported that $30,000 has al- 
ready been collected. 

Inspirational speakers during the ses- 
sions included Mrs. Robert Horne of Sel- 
lersville, Pa., devotional leader; Chaplain 
Howard McCarney, SCA President Albert 
Burkhart, and SCA Vice President Doris 
Stetler; the Rev. Oswald Elbert, eastern re- 
gional secretary of the Lutheran Student 
Service Commission; and the Rev. Augus- 
tus Hackmann of Baltimore, Md. 

Officers re-elected at the closing session 
were: President, Mrs. Gould Wickey of 
Washington, D. C.; vice president, Mrs. 
Fred J. Eckert, Baltimore; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. Leon Haines, Hanover; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. C. McCarney, Harris- 
burg; historian, Mrs. J. I. Burgoon, Get- 
tysburg; and registrar, Mrs. Howard J. 
McCarney, Gettysburg. 

Mrs. Henry T. Bream of Gettysburg was 
named secretary to succeed Mrs. H. L. 
Crist of Altoona, Pa, 
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Lockport Congregation Dedicates 
First Church Building in 16 Years 


By Grienn G, GILBERT 


Curcaco—On Oct. 10 members of Trinity 
Church, Lockport, dedicated their new 
church, the first in the his- 
Illinois tory of the 16-year-old con- 
gregation. Participating were 
Dr. J. Allen Leas and Dr. George P. Lot- 
tich, present at the installation of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Gilbert C. Bengston, in 1933. 
It was the wish of Pastor Bengston, at the 
time of his installation, that the congre- 
gation should be self-supporting. No fur- 
ther request has been made of the Board 
of American Missions for support. Since 
*33, the members have worshiped in a re- 
modeled store in downtown Lockport. 
Building plans were interrupted in ‘41 
by the war, in *45 by building restrictions 
and priorities. Costing $60,000, it was com- 
pleted recently. Only $15,000 is debt. 


Arter STOREROOMS 
. a new $60,000 home 


Trinity CxurcH on Oct. 17 brought to a 
close the celebration of its 35th anniver- 
sary. Until 1943 it had been an independent 
congregation. Then, under leadership of 
Pastor Peter Hack, it became a part of 
the Illinois Synod. It is located in a con- 
gested section of Chicago’s South Side, 
and is considering erection of a church at 
anew location. ¢ 

IN ANTICIPATION of its 31st anniversary, 
Belmont Park Church put an end to a 
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30-year period of indebtedness. During 
the 344 years of Pastor Alden Salstrom’s 
ministry, a debt retirement program has 
removed a $20,000 debt. In this same 
period apportioned benevolence payments 
have increased 500 per cent, Lutheran 
World Action quotas have reached 100 per 
cent, Sunday school enrollment has in- 
creased 250 per cent. Church attendance 
has gone up 100 per cent with membership 
increasing proportionately. 

Over 125 stars were affixed to the service 
flag in Calvary Church. In recognition the 
Servicemen’s Memorial Committee gath- 
ered funds and purchased a 38-note “Lib- 
erty” carillon. At a service held Armistice 
Day it was dedicated. 

Tae 57TH SEMI-ANNUAL convention of the 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
was held on Oct. 26 at St. James’ Church. 
The Rev. Edward E. Hummon preached 
the communion sermon. A report on the 
biennial convention was presented by the 
Chicago Conference delegates. Conference 
officers elected were: Dr. Edward F. Val- 
bracht, president; the Rev. Erwin A. Wendt, 
secretary; Robert M. Benson, treasurer. 

On Ocr. 24 Acacia Park Church cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary. The Rev. Wil- 
liam D. West, recently called to the parish, 
was installed by the Rev. T. W. Brosche. 

Goon SxepxHerp Cxrurcek members, Oak 
Park, recently presented Pastor William EB. 
Kmet with a new automobile, 


Over 400 Women Attend Long Island 
Conference Meet in Richmond Hill 


By Roserr F. Wertskorren 


Lone Isnanp—Over 400 delegates and vis- 
itors attended the fall convention of the 
Women's Missionary So- 

New York 


ciety of the Long Island 

conference in St. John’s 
Church, Richmond Hill, on Nov. 5, In three 
sessions, the delegates received graphic and 
heartening reports on the life and work of 
the church on the world front. Speakers 
were Miss Alice Nickel, Mrs, R. S, Oberly, 
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MisSIONARY ZEAL and action in the con- 
ference are not necessarily confined to con- 
ventions, however. Members of Christ 
Church, Freeport, have been assisting Pas- 
tor David G. Jaxheimer during the past 
17 years in establishing and helping a con- 
gregation in Roosevelt. On Nov. 14, a cor- 
nerstone was laid for the new Christ Chapel 
in that community. Though still under the 
wing of its parent, Christ Church in Free- 
port, members of Christ Chapel are look- 
ing forward to the day when they can 
become an active congregation of the New 
York Synod. 

Curist Cuurcu, Little Neck, is launching 
a stewardship program this fall. In place 
of the conventional Every Member Visita- 
tion for financial support Pastor William T. 
Heil and his members will conduct a pro- 
gram with more evangelism emphasis— 
the winning of members for the church. 
No financial pledge cards, no appeals for 
funds—just a pledge card upon which the 
member will indicate the kind and degree 
of service he will offer his church in the 
next 12 months. 

THe Rev. Leonarp R. KiemMann has re- 
signed at Altamont to accept a call to Grace 
Church, Forest Hills. 


New York Synod Women Conduct Four 


Conference Meetings, Elect Officers 


Women of the Eastern, Central, Western 
and New England Conferences of the New 
York Synod conducted an- 
New York nual Women’s Missionary 
Society conventions in Oc- 
tober. Women of the Eastern conference 
met in St. John’s Church, Albany, Oct. 20; 
Central conference women met at Atone- 
ment Church, Syracuse, on the 28th; West- 
ern conference meeting was held Oct. 26 
in Reformation Church, Rochester; and the 
New England conference convened in Grace 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. WALTER KruMWIEDE was re-elected 
president of the Eastern group. She will be 


assisted by Mrs. G. Gustav Bernstrom, vice 
president; Mrs. Herbert H. Mahl, secre- 
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tary; Mrs. Louis F. Wagschal, statistician; 
and Mrs. Mary E. Stein, treasurer. Speak- 
ers at the 20th annual meeting included: 
the Rev. Ethakoti Prakasam, president of 
the Andhra Lutheran Church of South 
India; the Rev. Herbert H. Mahl, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Fort Plain; and Sister 
Martha Hansen, Baltimore Motherhouse. 

Mrs. Raymonp T. Kaurman of Syracuse’ 
was elected president by the delegates of 
Central Conference. Assisting her next 
year will be Mrs. Harriet S. Perry of Utica, 
vice president; Mrs. Harry E. Jewett of 
Syracuse, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
H. I. Thomasmeyer, statistical secretary; 
and Mrs. Martin Jensen of Utica, treas- 
urer. Speakers at the meeting included: 
Mrs. Harriet Perry; Mrs. Walter C. Hann- 
ing, president of the New York Synod 
WMS; the Rev. John M. Sardeson of the 
Lutheran Association of Ithaca; the Rev. 
Howard A. Alsdorf, missionary on furlough 
from Japan; and Miss Alice Zachariah, na- 
tional student nurse from India. 

Dexecates to the 20th annual convention 
of the New England conference elected Mrs. 
R. Heydenreich of Waterbury, president; 
Mrs. John Swanson of New Britain, vice 
president; Mrs. William Eberhardt of Hart- 
ford, recording secretary; Mrs. Ernest 
Nyquist of New Britain, statistical secre- 
tary; and Mrs. William Langer of Middle- 
town, treasurer. Speakers included Mrs. 
George Ackerly, vice president of the WMS 
of the New York . Synod; Miss Anna 
Thomas, native of India and a student at 
the Hartford Seminary; Miss Tokio Kawa- 
giri, teacher in the Kumamoto Girls’ School, 
and the Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 

Women of the Western district elected 
Mrs. Eugene L. Stowell, president; Mrs. 
Charles Davis, first vice president; Mrs. 
Carlton Schramm, second vice president; 
Mrs. Elmer F. Roudenbush, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Joseph Switzer, correspond- — 
ing secretary; Mrs. Florence Resler, statis- 
tical secretary; and Mrs. Carl Koeberle, 
treasurer. Speakers included Mrs. Robert — 
S. Oberly, Mrs. Walter Hanning, Dr. Luther — 
Gotwald, the Rev. Ethakoti Prakasam, Mrs. — 
P. David, and Miss Lillianna Bartolomei. 
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PERSONS 


Time Out for the Secretary 

During the busy days of the Philadelphia 
convention in October, ULC Secretary F. 
Eppling Reinartz took time to give a young 
visitor a personally conducted tour around 
Town Hall stage. The lad is Lee Endress, 
son of the ULCA associate secretary of 
stewardship, Henry Endress. 

Since the convention Dr. Reinartz has 
been obliged to take time out under very 
different circumstances. He spent most of 
November in a hospital as a result of 
pleurisy. He expects to be back in his 
office the beginning of January. 


39 Years at Feghtly Home 
When Miss Mary Pfisterer left Tipp City, 


‘ Ohio, on Nov. 30 for her home in Bucyrus, 


she was saying good- 
bye to many friends 
in the Ohio Synod 
Feghtly Home for the 
Aged. She was re- 
tiring after 39 years 
of service, going back 
to her native com- 
munity to live. 

It was in 1909 that 
Miss Pfisterer started 
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her career of service. The economical 
management of the home during those 
years was largely her achievement. 

The home was founded by Miss Sarah 
Feghtly who had said, “There are many 
poor women in the world, and I want to do 
something for them.” So her home, 400 
acres of farms and securities worth $70,000 
provided the nucleus of the funds which 
established the institution. 


Tyson to Head Education Group 

Dr, Levering Tyson, president of Muh- 
lenberg College, in Allentown, Pa., was 
elected president of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and Affiliated Associations. Named at the 
organization’s 62nd annual convention in 
Atlantic City last month, Dr. Tyson will 
succeed Galen Jones, director of Secondary 
Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Lutheran Bookbinder 


Carl Lish, a member of Fenner Memorial 
Church, Louisville, Ky., and a bookbinder by 
profession, uses his talents to bind many papers 
and books for Pastor Roger Imhoff. This layman 
has annually bound all church bulletins; the 
monthly paper, “Fenner Facts"; the pastor's 
contributions as correspondent for "The Lu- 
theran"; and hand-written volumes of the New 
Testament and Psalms transcribed by members 
of the Sunday school in '46 and '47. 
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Wisconsin Mission Begins Activity in Mausoleum Chapel. 


Field Missi 


Southern Conference of Nova Scotia 
Synod Elects Dauphinee President 


By Doveias A. Conran 


Haurrax—The Rev. James Dauphinee, 
pastor of the Mahone Bay parish, was 
elected president of the 
Southern Conference of 
the Nova Scotia Synod 
at the annual convention in St. John’s 
Church, Feltzen South, Nov. 10. Martin 
Wentzell was named secretary-treasurer. 

Offerings at the convention were given 
to Lutheran World Action. Speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. L. G. Bald of Lunenberg, 
and the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. 

REFORMATION Day services were con- 
ducted in all the churches of the synod. 
At St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, the 
Lunenberg Male Quartette provided spe- 
cial music for a service recorded and later 
re-broadcast over the Bridgewater station. 
In Bridgewater’s St. Paul’s Church, Pres- 
ident C. H. Whitteker was speaker. 

A soctan honoring Bruce Spindler and 
his mother, Mrs. Roy Spindler, active mem- 
bers of St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, 
was conducted recently. The two have 
left the community to reside in Lunenberg. 


Nova Scotia 
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Gifts were presented by members of the 
Sunday school and Luther League. 

“SALT OF THE Eartu” is being shown in 
all the churches of the synod. 


Early in September, Correspondent Con- 
rad, pastor of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Halifax, N. S., was married by Nova 
Scotia Synod President C. H. Whitteker, to 
Miss Anna M. Schlegel of Allentown, Pa.., 
former executive committee woman of the 
Luther League of America. 


Seventh Generation Baptized Into 
Ohio Synod’s Oldest Congregation 


By E. RupotpxH WALBORN 


Dayron—The seventh generation of the 
Shupert family recently took its place in 
the life of Ohio Synod’s oldest 
Ohio Lutheran congregation—Stettler’s 
Church, founded in 1803—when 
Karen Sue Borchers was baptized. The 
young lady’s mother, grandfather and 
great-grandfather, Mrs. Marilyn Shupert 
Borchers, Carl H. Shupert and Howard 
Shupert, are active members. 
On Oct. 17 the 145th anniversary of this 
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vight H. Shelhart Preaches to 114 on First Sunday. 


congregation was observed with services 
directed by Pastor Elmer J. Gregg of 
whose 


Franklin, and Howard Shupert, 


great-grandfather was among the 35 fam- 
ilies who settled in the Miami Valley after 
Mr. Shupert 
has known all but the first six of the 29 
pastors who have served the congregation. 

Members of Stettler’s Church helped 
form the first Synod of Ohio in 1820, one 
hundred years later affiliated with the 
newer synod. Occupying a small build- 
ing erected in 1857, the congregation in its 
earliest days was served by Ministerium of 


arriving from Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania traveling missionaries. 
Pastor Cart Coan, 


served previously in Jeromeville. 


ciety was organized. 


Mrs. Joun SuatTerR was elected president 
of the Western conference WMS at the 28th 
annual convention at Stony Ridge in Octo- 

_ber. Mrs. J. Maxwell Frame was elected 
vice president; Mrs. Ben Keohlman, re- 
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pastor of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, preached his last ser- 
mon to that congregation on Oct. 24, having 
accepted a call to the Westwood parish near 
Dayton. He had been pastor of the Cam- 
bridge church for over three years, had 
The 
membership during his pastorate increased 
135 and a young women’s missionary so- 


(See story, page 47) 


cording secretary; Mrs. Boyd Hutson, sta- 
tistical secretary; Mrs. Fremont Herring, 
treasurer. Speakers included: Mrs. J. A. 
Fehr of Salem, president of the Ohio Synod 
WMS; Dr. John Schmidt, Mrs. Mary Shino- 
wara Chai, and Mrs. Herbert W. Veler. 

Henry DirzeL, organist emeritus at First 
Church, Dayton, gave his 42nd annual carol 
concert Dec. 19... . An honor to a First 
Church layman has come in the award of 
the Bronze Keystone Medal by the Na- 
tional Association of Boys’ Clubs to John 
Ahlers, councilman and active worker in 
boys’ clubs, YMCA, and community chest. 

TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR membership brought 
special recognition pins to 27 members of 
Trinity Church, Springfield, where blind 
Pastor Daniel J. Uhlman has worked since 
the late ’20s. Gifts to the church valued 
at $4,200 were also dedicated Nov. 7. 

Miss KaTHERINE M. BEcKER began work 
recently at St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, 
the Rev. Andrew Schilling pastor, as the 
only full-time parish worker at present in 
the conference. She formerly served at 
Christ Church, Allentown, Pa. 

OESTERLEN HomE at Springfield has pur- 
chased a $15,000 residence to be used as a 
parsonage by the associate superintendent, 
the Rev. John M. Warnes, after Jan. 1. 
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Memorial Windows 
Dedicated At Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown 


Recently, installation of the “Te Deum 
Laudamus” window in Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., was completed. The win- 
dow, which cost $12,000, is a gift of the 
congregation in honor of the servicemen 
and women who served in World Wars I 
and II, in memory of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice in both conflicts. 

At the dedication and blessing services, 
speakers included: Dr. Wilson P. Ard, pas- 
tor; Lieutenant Colonel Matthew H. Imrie, 
assistant to the chief of chaplains, Depart- 
ment of the Army; and Commander Everett 
P. Wuebbens, chaplain at the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The window is composed of six lancets, 
the two central ones of which are illus- 
trated on this page. The central lancet’s 
dominating portions picture Christ (left), 
seated on the “right hand” of God, the 
Father (right). The lower section depicts 
“all angels cry aloud”; the top portion, “To 
Thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually 


‘cry, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


Lancets located to the left of the two 
central portions show the apostles, with 
the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
foreground. The lancets to the right of the 
central ones are of the martyrs, with St. 
Stephen in the foreground. Across the 
lower end lancets are the figures of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John in that order. 


Lankenau Hospital Board Purchases 
Suburban Site for 300-bed Building 


PHILADELPHIA—The Lankenau Hospital 
board of trustees voted on Nov. 13 to pur- 
chase the 92-acre Over- 


Line and Lancaster Ave- 
nue in suburban Philadelphia for a new 
300-bed hospital. 

The time for the start of building, the cost 
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Dedicate Parish House on 20th Anniversary 
Members of Good Shepherd Church, Philadelphia, Pa., celebrated their 20th anniversary as a 
congregation Nov. 14 by dedicating this new parish house, consisting of an auditorium, stage, 
dressing rooms and kitchen, all attached to the rear of the present building. The structure, includ- 
ing furnishings, cost $82,000, all but $12,000 of which has been raised in the past seven years. The 
atter figure is the present indebtedness. Speakers at the Anniversary-Dedication services included: 
Dr. J. Harold Mumper, Dr. E. E. Fischer, the Rev. Frederick Hasskarl, and Pastor Carl H. Moyer. 


of the new buildings or the disposition, if 
any, of the present real estate, have not 
been decided, a hospital spokesman said. 

Established by John D. Lankenau, Ger- 
man-born Philadelphia philanthropist, 88 
years ago, the hospital is now located at 
Corinthian and Girard Avenues in an area 
that includes a dozen or more major-sized 
hospitals of the city. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS at Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Ralph L. Wagner 
pastor, include a complete set of bronze- 
finish envelope and pencil holders for the 
church pews and an illuminated metal 
cross for the church tower. The former 
was a gift of Councilman and Mrs. William 
F, Milton in memory of Councilman John 
Keim, the latter a memorial by Miss Helen 
Kraus for her father, Gottlieb Kraus. 

Tue Rev. W. Cuester Hit1, pastor of 
Grace Church, Wyndmoor, observed his 
20th anniversary as pastor of that congre- 
gation Nov. 19. A dinner was given in his 
honor, following which he was presented 
with a new automobile by his congregation. 
Speakers at the dinner included: Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, Dr. Paul J. Hoh, Dr. Frederick 
Nolde, Dr. Russell Snyder, and Dr. Sher- 
man Oberly. 

Tue Rev. JosepH INnsLEE, pastor of St. 
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Peter’s Church, North Wales, has accepted 
a call to become pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 

Tue Rev. Ratpu R. HELtericu has.resigned 
from St. Timothy’s Church to accept a call 
to become pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Woodbury. He assumed his new duties in 
mid-November. 

Tue Rev. Kurt E. B. Mouzaun, associate 
pastor at Kreuz Kirche, resigned recently 
to accept a call to become pastor of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Philadelphia. He was in- 
stalled Nov. 14. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the board of di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia Seminary was 
conducted Nov. 16. President Paul Hoh re- 
ported that seven seniors would be grad- 
uated at the next commencement Jan. 27. 
Two certificates of study will then be 
awarded. Seven of the nine graduating 
are Ministerium members. 

Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL of St. Paul’s Church, 
Telford, is sponsoring a school in Hatboro. 
Mrs. J. Morgan Kepner is serving as super- 
intendent and attendances ranging from 45 
to 65 are being reported. The school is un- 
der the direction of the Board of Home 
Missions and the Home Mission Committee 
of the Norristown conference. 

AN APPEAL FOR $42,000 for the Board of 
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Inner Missions for the balancing of the 
1948-49 budget was launched Oct. 1. The 
campaign will run through April of next 
year and will be directed by Pastor Richard 
A. Beck, assisted by 10 conference inner 
mission chairmen. 

Dr. Ross H. Srover, pastor of Messiah 
Church, was honored with a banquet on 
his 60th birthday in November. The oc- 
casion also marked the observance of his 
30th anniversary as pastor and the 90th 
anniversary of the church. Congratula- 
tions were brought by Philadelphia’s 
mayor, as well as_ representatives of 
churches in the city and in New Jersey. 
Over 500 attended the banquet. 

Harry J. ScuommtT was re-elected pres- 


ete 3 : 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You te the Skies 
: In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
HURCH 
4th & anne Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS - 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 


7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 


7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ident of the Lutheran Social Union at th 
annual reorganizational meeting Dec. 
Other officers named include: vice pres 
idents, Harold C. Snyder, Edward E. Reaz 
don, Leonard Ashford; secretary, Percy ] 
Smith; treasurer, Craig F. Esterly. Execu 
tive committeemen include: Harry Hodge 
Ralph Deitz, Jr., James McFarland, Bert 
ram Wilde, William E. Snyder and Pet 
P. Hagan. 

Dr. Thomas L. Kline, who becomes ex 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Pensior 
and Relief Jan. 1, spoke on “Education fc 
Our Time,” stressing the need for demand 
ing that the public schools emphasize dis 
cipline, industry and high ethical an 
Christian standards. A committee to sele 
the winner of the group’s annual awar 
was appointed: Arthur A. Clymer, the Re 
Martin Tozer, Harold Snyder, the Re 
Frank Brown and Harry Hodges. 

A NumeerR of Lutheran institutions ar 
congregations recently benefited throug 
the will of an 82-year-old Philadelphia 
Henry Burmeister. In disposing of $16,00 
the former house man willed $1,000 eac 
to Lankenau Hospital, Holy Communic 
Church, the Lutheran Orphanage in Ge! 
mantown, the Lutheran Home for the Age 
and $500 each to Trinity Chapel, Uppe 
Darby; St. Peter’s Chapel and Epiphan 
Chapel in downtown Philadelphia. Oth: 
amounts were given to such agencies as tl 
Community Chest, Red Cross and Salve 
tion Army, relatives and close friends. 


Susquehanna Conference WMS Elect 


Williamsport Woman New Presiden 
By Rosert R. Cia 


Wittramsport—Miss Catherine Mergni 
of Williamsport was elected president | 
. the Women’s Missionat 
Society of the Susque 
Pennsylvania hanna Conference at tk 
annual meeting held in Port Royal Chure 
Oct. 26-27. Over 200 delegates and visito! 
were registered. 
Other officers elected were: Vice | pres 
ident, Mrs. C. C. Otto, Turbotville; Mr 
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Ray Zimmerman, Elysburg, secretary; Mrs. 
R. E. Bingaman, Thompsontown, statis- 
tician; and Mrs. William Hartman, Blooms- 
burg, treasurer. Speakers included: Mrs. 
Frank P. Reiter, Miss Nona Diehl, Miss 
Alice Zechariah, Mrs. Robert Oberly, Mrs. 
G. Morris Smith, and Conference President 
Herman Stuempfie. 

Next convention of the conference WMS 
will be in Holy Trinity Church, Berwick. 

At Grace Cuurcu, Mt. Carmel, the week- 

day church school has more than 100 pupils 
enrolled, including Mennonite, Holiness, 
Primitive Methodist and other denomina- 
tions besides Lutherans. Teaching staff 
includes two Lutheran pastors, eight for- 
mer and present public school teachers. 
Each teacher is paid $1 per session by 
Grace congregation. Sessions are held each 
Wednesday from 11 to 12 o’clock with 
pupils released from public school upon 
request from parents. Pastor John Janisak 
of St. Matthew’s Slovak Church assists 
| Pastor Park Wagenbach of Grace Church. 
The school is so popular that thought is 
being given to a Christian Day School. 

ONE SUNDAY morning some winters ago, 
the regular organist of St. John’s Church, 

Bellefonte, failed to appear in time for 
the service. George Johnson, 13-year-old 
member, who had been studying the organ 
for only four weeks, was asked to play. 
It was his first attempt, but since that time 
he has gone far in the musical world. After 
being the regular organist at St. John’s for 
awhile, he moved to Omaha, Nebr., where 
he is at present organist and choirmaster 
of the First Baptist Church. In his present 
home community he is widely known as 
“America’s most versatile musician.” A 
feature article in the October issue of the 
Hammond Times tells of his right to this 
title. 

REDEDICATION SERVICES were held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Burnham, on Nov. 7, with 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman, synod president, 
speaker. Improvements cost over $1,550. 

Sunpay scHoot Rooms of the Port Royal 
church were renovated recently at a cost 
of $6,000 in preparation for the meeting of 

the conference missionary convention. 
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Tue Rev. JouN W. KAMMERER was sched- 
uled to leave the Marysville charge for St. 
John’s Church, Boiling Springs, Dec. 19. 

Tue Rev. E. Puitie SENFT resigned as pas- 
tor of the Oriole charge Nov. 14. 


Enlistment Demonstrations Result 
In Increased Attendance in Texas 


By James F. VORKOPER 


An ENLISTMENT DEMONSTRATION con- 
ducted in several Texas congregations un- 
der supervision of the Rev. 
Clifton Weihe of Allentown, 
Pa., has resulted in reports of 
increased attendance in these churches. 
Grace Church, Houston, reported a gain 
of 33 in Sunday school attendance despite 
several Sundays of inclement weather. 


Texas 
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Parish Hall Dedicated in Weesatche, Texas 
One of the best-equipped rural parishes of the Texas Synod is St. Andrew's Church, Weesatche 


which recently dedicated this new parish hall. 


The building contains classrooms, a stage, kitchen 


200-capacity auditorium, library and a study for Pastor George E. Perry. 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Other congregations reporting favorabl 
results in the demonstration include St 
Luke’s Church, San Antonio; First Englisl 
Church, Austin; and ce Church, Har: 
lingen. 

Tue Texas State LUTHER LEAGUE con: 
ducted its annual fall rally in St. Mark’ 
Church, Cuero, with over 140 in attend: 
ance. Speakers included the Rev. N. H 
Kern of Houston, League sponsor; Mis; 
Clara Roitsch, executive committeeman o 
the Luther League of America; and Misi 
Frances Dysinger of the WMS office in 
Philadelphia. Special recognition was giver 
a group of six Leaguers from Vernon, whe 
traveled over 600 miles to attend the rally, 

At Unirep Dr. Martin Luther Church 
Shiner, nine new members were recently 
received, almost all of whom were forme: 
members of a disbanded Missouri Lutherar 
Church in the community. There is now 
one Lutheran congregation in the city. Thi 
congregation is in the midst of its Every 
Member Visitation effort. 

Dr. Lewis P. SPEAKER, president of thr 
Texas Synod, was guest speaker at the an: 
nual Mission Festival in Peace Church 
Vernon, Nov. 28. A quota of over $900 hae 
been set for that day. 

Ar Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcn, Goliad, the cor- 
nerstone was laid Oct. 3 immediately afte 
the morning worship. The stone was a gif 
of Charles Stolz, Victoria monument: 
maker. The new church, rapidly nearing 
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completion, will seat 300 persons and has 
been constructed from architectural plans 
drawn up by Pastor F. Broesicke, who was 
a draftsman prior to entering the ministry. 


Pastor Dwight Shelhart Starts New 


Church in Mausoleum Chapel Nov. 7 
By Cuartes A. Puts 
i 
| MintwavuKee—If synodical Field Mission- 
ary Dwight H. Shelhart succeeds in his 
' current objective—organization of another 

congregation by Palm Sun- 

H H day, 1949—charter mem- 

| Wisconsin bers of Redemption Church 
_ of this city will be able to say “we started 
_ out in a mausoleum.” 

_ The first service of this embryonic Lu- 
'theran group was conducted Nov. 7 in the 

chapel of Wisconsin Memorial Park in Mil- 
waukee. The chapel, located in the same 
building as the park’s mausoleum, has all 
the appointments needed for a Lutheran 
church service, and seats 250 persons. Un- 
der the chapel and all about the building 
in which it is located are to be found 
crypts containing the bodies of the dead. 

That has not disturbed anyone—Pastor 
Shelhart, or the people attending services. 
Last August, Missionary Shelhart con- 
tacted over 800 homes in one section of 
Milwaukee, found 40 per cent Lutheran, 30 
per cent Catholic and 30 per cent “anything 
else.” Thirty-eight per cent of the com- 
munity belonged to “no church.” 

Over 140 attended the first service (see 
cuts, pages 40-41). The field mission- 
ary has already expressed the hope that 
the new congregation may be formally or- 
ganized this coming Palm Sunday with 
150 members. 

Interest is high in the new church; one 
potential member, a traveling man, drove 
450 miles from Cleveland to be on hand 
for the initial service. Because he had to 
be back in Cleveland that evening on more 
business, he drove back to the Ohio city 
immediately afterwards! 

The first Sunday in December, another 
Sunday school was started—in another 
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cemetery building in another cemetery one 
and a half miles away. 

A Harp, added to the organ at Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, was dedicated Nov. 7. 

A FAREWELL for Miss Myrtle Onsrud, 
missionary to India, at Redeemer, Milwau- 
kee, was held Nov. 17. 

Synopicat Missionary George E. Dress- 
ler assumed full pastoral duties in the 
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newly organized St. Mark’s mission, Wau- 
kesha, on Dec. 1. At present, the congre- 
gation is worshiping in a school building. 

BreTHANY CuHurRcH, Wisconsin Dells, has 
completed the masonry on the basement 
walls. The new building will be ready next 
summer. 

THE Rev. RicHarp GAENSLEN, returned 
missionary from Puerto Rico, has been 
called as assistant pastor at Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee. 

Tue Rev. C. A. Kipps has been called as 
assistant pastor at St. Paul’s Church, 
Neenah. He will serve part time as man- 
ager of the conference camp at Pine Lake. 

DepicaTion of the new building of Faith 
Church, South Beloit, Ill., was held Oct. 24. 
Speakers were: Dr. R. H. Gerberding, Mis- 
sionary Dwight H. Shelhart and Pastor 
Frank Berg. 

Pastor Amos G. SrreicH, Milwaukee, 
headed a committee representing 35 
churches which gathered a carload of used 
clothing for World Relief. 

THE Rev. W. C. Miter, uncle of the Rev. 
Jerome Miller, Atonement Church, Racine, 
has been called as supply assistant. This 
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parish has added 160 new members in 1948 
Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry addressed | 
mass meeting of National Council Luther 
ans in Racine as part of a Reformatio1 
observance. Over 2,600 attended. 

At REFORMATION CuHuRcH, Milwaukee, th 
nave has been redecorated, and new lights 
chancel vestments, kneeling cushions se 
cured. A large oil painting, “Christ ani 
Little Children,” has been placed. 

Tue Rev. Grorce DRESSLER was installe: 
at the new St. Mark’s mission at Wau 
kesha Dec. 5. Thirty per cent of the firs 
pledges were on a 50-50 basis. 

Since Juty, Lutherans of Wisconsin hav 


“collected and shipped via CROP, 18 car: 


loads of commodities, chiefly dried mil! 
and eggs. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
BROWN, EDGAR S., JR. From Chaplaincy. T 
Grace Church, Pottstown, Pa. 840 N. Chay 

lotte St. 

ENGLE, HAROLD W. From New Ringgoll 
Parish, Pa. To Zion Church, Minersville, Pa 
410 S. Third St. 

GOOD, LEONARD. From St. Paul's Churcli 
Mt. Holly, N. J. To Nuremberg Parish, Pa. 
HARDING, WARREN S. From Packerton-Ne# 
quehoning Parish, Pa. To Millcreek Parisl 

Pa. Newmanstown, Pa. 

HELLERICH, RALPH R. From St. Timothy” 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To St. John’ 
Church, Woodbury, Pa. 44 Hunter St. 

LEOPOLD, WILLIAM C. From assistant paste 
of Schwenksville-Limerick Parish, Pa. To pas 
tor of /parish. 

MARBURGER, WILLIAM H. From. Trinite 
Church, New Brighton, Pa. To Line Moui 
tain Parish, Pa. Leck Kill, Pa. 

MILLER, JOHN H. K. From St. Mark's Chure 
Bethlehem, Pa. To Army chaplaincy. 

MOLZAHN, KURT E. B. From Kreuz Kirch» 
Philadelphia, Pa., as associate pastor. To S| 
Thomas’ Church, Philadelphia. 22 E. Me 
Pherson St. 

MOOCK, FREDERICK W., JR. From Philaden’ 
phia Seminary as student. To St. Paull’ 
Church, Shavertown, Pa. 152 N. Main St. 

SNYDER, VERNE E. From Quakake Parish, Pha 


The Lutheres! 


| To Robeson Parish, Pa. RD, Birdsboro, Pa. 

)WISZNAT, MARTIN C. From Philadelphia 

. Seminary, as student. To St. Marcus’ Church, 

} Philadelphia, Pa., 2502 
N. 27th St. 


as associate pastor. 


‘ DECEASED 


Paul E. Laudenslager 
Dr. Paul E. Laudenslager, medical di- 

‘rector of the Campbell Soup Company and 
_ former Lutheran missionary to China, died 
“in a Camden, N. J., hospital Dec. 7. 
| A native of Harrisburg, Dr. Lauden- 
slager was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
ieee and from the University of Pennsyl- 
‘vania medical school. Following an in- 
! \terneship at Lankenau Hospital, he became 
|a medical officer at the Lutheran mission 
in Tsingtao, China. He also served as staff 
physician for the Peking Union Medical 
|College until 1927. In 1930, he returned 
to the United States to join the medical 
\) Staff of the Campbell Soup Company. 
, Surviving are his wife, two daughters 
/and a son, and five sisters. 
| The funeral service was conducted in 
| Camden Dec. 10. Burial was in Harrisburg. 


Addison C. Planz 

The Rev. Addison C. Planz, 47, pastor of 
the Grimsville parish, Kutztown, Pa., died 
() in Philadelphia Dec. 4. 

Born in Hanover, Ontario, he attended 
Martin Luther Seminary in Buffalo, N. Y., 
| was graduated from the Philadelphia Semi- 
/ mary and was ordained in 1929. 

at St. 


i 


_ He served pastorates John’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, and Grimsville, the 
‘| latter since the fall of 1947. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, two 
sisters and two brothers, one of them the 
Rey. William Planz of Titonka, Iowa. 

The funeral service was held Dec. 7. 


Mrs. Nettie E. Sheeder 
Mrs. Nettie E. Sheeder, 83, widow of the 
Rev. B. M. R. Sheeder, died at her home 


Born in 1865, at Silver Lake, Ind., she 
taught in Kosciusko county, Ind., until her 
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marriage in 1886. With her husband, she 
served the congregation in Silver Lake, 
Ind., and the following parishes in Penn- 
sylvania: Mill Creek, Williamsburg, Trindle 
Springs, Aaronsburg, Clarion, Portage and 
Gallitzen. 

Surviving are one daughter, Mrs. Bertha 
E. von der Heyde of Altoona, two half- 
brothers, and two half-sisters. 

The funeral service was held in Altoona, 
Nov. 30, by the Rev. Paul Hamsher and the 
Rev. J. F. Flegler. Burial was in Altoona. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


It’s Too Bap there isn’t any Santa 
Claus. What a grand thing it would 
be to climb up in the big fellow’s lap 
and tell him everything that we want. 

Some people, of course, never dis- 
cover that Santa Claus doesn’t exist. 
They keep on thinking that if they are 
good boys and girls their horses will 
come in frst, or they’ll hit the jackpot 
with their nickels. 


Most of us get past that stage. Sooner » 


or later we face the fact that we won’t 
get much that we don’t work for. At 
least nothing satisfying and dependable. 
Life is a rather stern affair. You don’t 
get out of it what you don’t put in. 


But Tuat’s NoT the final stage in grow- 
ing up. There’s something beyond it, 
which most of us don’t reach. Now and 
then we get a glimpse of this highest 
level of living, especially at Christmas. 
The best way to live is to give more 
than we expect to get. 

For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son... . It’s al- 
ways love that makes people do this 
reckless thing, to try to give more than 
they expect to get. Only God can waken 
in us such love as will make this pos- 
sible. 

Usually we’re busy with making our 
way in a hard-hitting world. We 
haven’t much margin of money or time 
that we can afford to give away. Then 
Christmas comes... with bells ringing 
in the steeple at midnight. . . . Shep- 
herds gather up their offerings and start 
toward the manger cradle. . . . Wise 
men from afar are on their way with 
their gifts. 

That’s Christmas, breath-taking in 
beauty, where all of life is up on that 
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level of love, where we’re trying to gin 
other people more than we expect * 
get. We haven’t learned the meaniz 
of Christmas until we’re up at thi 
level. 

It’s easy to describe the people i 
whom we might give. Such people a? 
waiting in refugee camps in Europe, ar 
in Palestine where there haven’t ber 
any recent reports of angels singing - 
Bethlehem. The world is full of peop 
who have nothing to give us except the 
need and their hunger. 

Perhaps there may be some congreg: 
tions so, alive with the spirit of tk 
Christmas that they will meet to pl: 
some way to sponsor bringing a Ea 
family over here next year. Perha/ 
many of us will do something genero 
this Christmas about the lagging Wor 
Action fund. 


THERE’S NO QUESTION about how mu; 
the world needs the glowing Christm. 
spirit. The problem is how we can | 
so attentive to God’s Christmas wo 
this year that we shall genuinely hear 

It takes a miracle to make a persorm 
real Christian. It’s a bit of the sam 
miracle that happened on the fi’ 
Christmas, when God was born in a hij 
man life. Maybe we don’t have time | 
spend waiting for miracles. 

If we had nothing to do but watch» 
flock of sheep all night, we might get 
the mood to hear angels sing. Even 
that job we might hear nothing bu 
DC-6 flying overhead on its way 
Denver. 

Can Christmas come to us in 19) 
and speak its shattering word of lo 
and peace? It can, if we want it enous 

—ELSON RUF’ 
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